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‘THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE of ENGLAND, ad- 
dressing the Lord Mayor of London, Nov. y, 1898, says: 

“In that period of seven years (1891 to 1897) there has 
been lost to the community, and gone into the pockets 
of the unworthy, no less a sum than £28,159,482, 
made up of losses of creditors dealing with companies, 
47,696,848; and of loss to the wretched contributors, 

or shareholders, 420,462,684.” 
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DUNCANS. 


UNCAN on NEW COMPANIES, in ‘*HO 
MONEY MAKES MONEY,” by Err..Witson, Roy: 
Exchange, London, in February, 1897, said: 

‘“‘The average man who cannot-read between th 
lines of prospectus rhetoric, is bound to get into troubl 
if he habitually subscribes for shares in new companies 
An ordinary investor applying for shares in ten new cont 
panies must be prepared to lose four-fifths of his capital. 
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By C. DANA GIBSON. 





AT LADY GRENFELL'S MASQUERADE BALL, CAIRO. 


See page 294. 











KINSMEN 


[#5 as the song 
Of kinsmen strong, 
Standing at guard 
Ln the gates of earth :-— 
‘‘Side by side 
Our flags flung wide 
Proclaim the pride 


Of our kindred birth. 
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STRONG. 


‘All ye of the brood 
Of an alien blood 
Take count of our folk 
No longer twain. 

Not twain, but one, 
By the tides that run 
With new warmth won 
In each kindred vein, 
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“Take note, all ye One in our creed 
Of the alien knee, And one in our need, 
Of the faith that fires In daring and deed 


Our hearts and thews. We shall win, not lose, 
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‘Be counselled, each “Stout heart by heart 
Of the alien speech, We work our part, 
From polar barren That light may broaden 
To isle empearled : And law command. 
This shout you hear This is our place 
So near and clear By right of race, 
Is the marching cheer By God’s good grace 
Of the lords of the world. And the strength of our hand ; 


“The strength of our hand 
On every land 
Till the master-work 
Of the world be done: 
For the slave's release, 
For the bond of peace, 
That wars may cease 
From under the sun.” 


CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


New York, 1899. 
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SKETCH ES in EGYPT 
Cc.) D GIBSON 


PART I. 


GYPT has sat for her likeness longer than any other country. Nothing 
disturbs her composure. Financial ruin may stare her in the face, armies 
may come and go, but each year the Nile rises and spreads out over her, 

and all traces of disturbances are gone. Newspapers the world over may be busy 
telling of her troubles, but very few of those troubles seem to affect her expression. 


Copyright, 1299, by the S. S. McClure Company 
in the United States of America, 
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The Slipper Bazaar, Cairo, January 22, 1898. 


The stockholders in London worry and send out more Englishmen to look after 
their interests. Sugar factories are inspected, and the Barrage is doctored—but it 
is all very quietly done. The French Cabinet may resign on account of her, and 
the English army may be increased for her sake, but few signs of these compliments 
does she show. All is tranquil. The only disturbance seems to be made by the 
dragomans who meet you at the station. 

Important events follow each other so closely in Egypt that a year-old guide- 
book is several chapters too short. Last year it was Kitchener’s campaign against 
the Dervishes, and now the French have been threatening to interfere with England’s 
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march to the Cape. The dragoman is sometimes as satisfactory as the guide-book, 
and it is often pleasant to find how soon he is through with his recitation, and 
you are allowed to go alone among the great temples. Earthquakes have shaken 
some of these into orderly ruin, as if the unseen hands of the men who built 
them were quietly and slowly building them up again. 

But it is a temptation to grow sentimental over Egypt. It is far more cheerful 
than it sounds. It is happy and a place for a holiday—a country to make sketches 
in. Those which I give were made between December 1897 and March 1808, 


mira) 
Val: 





In the Fish Market. 


and I have been asked to help them tell their story of that part of Egypt which 
the tourist is most likely to see, where the old and the new world meet most often. 

The ancient Egyptian artist must have been very happy. ‘Temples were built 
with great smooth walls for him to cover with pictures that required very little 
writing to go with them, seldom more than Pharaoh’s cartouches, and even these 
he made more like a picture than a name. ‘That must have been very pleasant, 
and it should have compensated him for all the restrictions imposed by the high 
priest of those days, who often limited the artist’s choice of subject to a king. 
The choice of subject is now unlimited. There never were so many different kinds 
of people in Egypt before. But it would be difficult to draw the king now, for 








On the road to Cairo. 
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there is much difference of opinion 


















as to who he is. 

I left New York with a small 
library of Egyptian guide-books, and 
in nearly every one of them was 
a good description of a traveller’s 
feelings upon arriving at Alexandria 
or Port Said. I have been in 
both places, and about the same 
sensations will fit either port; and 
travelling is too personal a matter 
to describe at length, unless it is 
done with skill. ‘To give advice 
is much more simple; and mine 
is that if you are on a steamer 
that is going through the Canal, 
don’t stay on her until she gets to 
Ismailiya, but disembark at Port 
Said and get to Cairo that night 
all the way by rail. You will see 
as much of the Canal as 
you want to, and you will 
not run the chance of 
being delayed a day, as the 
Konigin Louise was last 
year by a little tramp steamer 
that had run foul of a 
coal barge. 

More advice is to look 
out of the right-hand window 
of the car for a first glimpse 
of the pyramids, the first 
sure proof that you are in 
Napoleon’s Egypt. After 
they are once found it is 

A daughter of the Nile. easy for your eye to follow 
them through palm-trees and 
over mud villages until darkness intervenes. ‘Then you come to the station in 
Cairo, a hotbed of porters and dragomans; and through the confusion you 
finally reach Shepheard’s, on the street like a great show window—all but the 
plate glass—full of odds and ends from all the world. New arrivals are handed 
in by the dragomans and porters. It is as if you climbed over the footlights to 
assist in the performance. You finally stand before the good-looking Mr. Bailer, 
at the back of the stage. If you look as though you will stand a room overlooking 
the stable-yard, you will get it. The next morning I moved to the sunny side, 
overlooking the garden, where a tame pelican walked among tall palm-trees. 

The dragoman who first lays hands on you claims you for his own. You 
will find him waiting for you in the morning. He will sell you antiques, will 
take you snipe-shooting. He knows when the dervishes will howl or whirl, or 
where there is a native wedding, to which he-will take you. It may be the fame 
of Shepheard’s, or the magic name of Egypt, but it all has a wonderful charm. 
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The remains of Rameses and Seti are lying on their backs out in the Gizeh 
Museum, and there is a strong desire to hurry to them, in spite of the fact 
that they will keep. But the panorama in front of Shepheard’s is absorbing, 
and your first morning will most likely be spent in watching it. 

My first afternoon was spent with an evil-eyed dragoman, whose pockets 
were filled with dirty cards and letters, all testimonials from former customers 
proving that he was, as he continually told me, the best dragoman in the 
business. He could recite some of “ Mother Goose,” but knew very little 
English besides. With him I drove through streets that might have been in 
Paris, and by barracks and sentries that might have been in London, to a 
river that could only be in Egypt. My carriage went between the two bronze 
lions, and joined in the procession of camels across the bridge over the famous 
river to the Gizeh side, where tall trees meet overhead; then to a _ smaller 
bridge, more trees, quaint shipping, and a stucco palace, once a harem where 
some of Ismail’s wives lived, and now a museum, the temporary resting-place 
of those uneasy mummied heads who once wore Egypt’s crown; small mouse- 
coloured donkeys on all sides, and, streaking in amongst them, tall camels ; 
then seven more miles 
of trees and a good cause- 
way to the pyramids. 
Since then I have gone 
over the road many times, 
and I am of the opinion 
that the Nile valley would 
make an ideal ‘‘ happy 
hunting ground,” to which 
all good tourists might 
go when cruel waves have 
ceased to toss them and 
their hotel lives are over. 

All too soon you must 
go back to Cairo, where 
the Bedouin ceases to be 
the proud son of the desert 


























and becomes a peddler, where 
sheep become mutton, and 
clover is only fodder. But 
Cairo is about what the 
tourist expects of it, and what 
the hotel proprietor thinks 
you want. He fills the halls 
of his hotel with gaily painted 





columns, and on each side 

of the staircase are gaudy 

figures, and for those tourists 

who take their Egypt between j 

the slipper bazaar and the Lis. 

fish market it may do. ‘diiciok we ‘ 
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El Saied Ahmad Abdel Khalek 
river is more restful, with its ta Affandi, Sheikh el Sadat. 
ferry to Bulak, its gardens “~~ 











Egyptian high life. 








A bargain in the Ghezireh Gardens. 
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and its Khedival sporting club, which is Egypt as England would have it—polo 
twice a week, croquet and racquets, a grand stand and a steeplechase course ; 
and the same men who play polo spend their mornings on the desert, teaching 

- their troops to form hollow squares against the 

day they will have to meet the Dervishes. 
You should choose your own Cairo. If you 
leave it to a dragoman you will get mostly 
















howling dervishes and mosques, and if you 
leave it to a donkey-boy there is no telling 
where he will take you—most likely to the fish 
market ; but with a guide-book and a bicycle 
you will miss very 
little that lies 
between the 
citadel and 
the pyra- 
mids. Cairo 
is not all 
hotel life 
and bazaars 
lining nar- 
row streets MAIN 
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like open 
fire- ¥ f 
places, \\ 
filled with Wl 
putty-faced 
Turks, as 
watchful 
as the 
brown 
buz- 
zards 
that fly 
over- 
head: 
there 
are 
, streets 
A toa. i : that 
A kid. are 
diffi- 
cult to find, leading to forgotten courtyards 
with great trees standing in the middle of 
them, latticed windows bulging out over uneven A dealer in antiquities. 
pavements below, where black and grey crows 
waddle about. In such a place sits the neglected Sheikh el Sadat, a lineal 
descendant of the Prophet. Through a doorway, in one corner of a tiled room, 
stands the gold-mounted saddle on which his ancestors once proudly rode. That 
was long before the days of the Suez Canal, boulevards, stucco palaces, and the 
opera-house. At court the Sheikh is no longer the fashion, but there is still a 
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little band of Mohammedans who believe in him. To them the Sheikh and his 
old house are sacred. Through the thirty days of Ramadan they sat and howled 
in his courtyard, and respectfully kissed his hand ; and, like the Sheikh, there must 
be many other distinguished Oriental relics of the days gone by, left behind by 
the former tenants, and of no use to the present occupants. 


C. Dana GIBSON. 
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BEHARI’S MASTERPIECE. 


HAD often heard of Behari; for the reverent admiration accorded by the 

inconsiderate English schoolboy to Jack Sheppard was, and is yet, accorded 

by young and old alike of the district of Rawal Pindi to Behari: the men 
of that land, as boys everywhere, are less concerned with the morality of any 
given deed than with the skill and courage of its doing, and the profit accruing 
from it to the doer. Behari proved himself the most skilful, daring, and affluent 
burglar of Northern India, since the beginning of the English rule; and it is likely 
that he will enjoy a very real fame there for at least the life of a crow. 

He was by caste a dhobi (washerman) ; and I first chanced upon him pursuing 
that calling, and pursuing it very well. I think he was the best washer I ever 
had; and his bearing as a servant was obsequious to timidity. I expressed my 
doubts of his being the man by whom the exploits attributed to him had been 
performed ; for he had the knack of assuming an appearance of feeble pulpiness 
quite incompatible with the great strength, suppleness, and activity necessary 
to their performance. My scepticism in the matter would at times stir Grimes, 
the superintendent of police, to positive eloquence: he assured me that the 
pulpiness was a mere show; that, besides, Behari had an amazing power of 
altering his facial expression; and that, ‘ike the rest of his profession, he 
helped his change of features by twisting his thick eyebrows and moustache, 
dyed red with lime, or white with grease paint, into fifty shapes. I remained 
incredulous, objecting that they had never caught him. I was even at the pains 
to seek out his abode, and found him reduced to living in a bare room, his 
few clothes in a wicker basket in a corner, because, when he had had a_ house, 
the police had made his life a burden to him by frequently searching it. That, 
at least, was what he told me, with many sad words about the oppression of the 
poor, and repetitions of the Indian equivalent of “Give a dog a bad name, and 
hang him.” 

I began to think more than ever that Behari was a victim of an error, or of 
the spite of the police ; and it began to seem to me ridiculous to attribute a leading 
part in all the great robberies in the district for the last seven years, except the 
robbery of the Rajah of Nagapore, to so feeble and quiet a creature. I was 
careful not to commit myself to an assertion of his innocence ; for, with a native, 
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one never knows. But I used my doubts to brighten the energies of those who 
supplied me with criminals to try. 

Then one morning Grimes came in, triumphant: “ We’ve got your friend 
Behari at last!” he cried. ‘ Burkle was awakened last night, and found a man at 
the chest in which he keeps the money for the coolies’ wages. He had his revolver, 
and told him to hold up his hands; but the fellow dashed at him, and Burkle 
dropped him first shot. It was Behari, and your feeble friend had bags of rupees 
slung round his waist that must have weighed forty pounds. He’s in the hospital, 
and I’m going down to look into the matter.” 

“Ah!” I said indignantly, “ Burkle ought to have a safe for that money! I’m 
always telling him so.” 

This did not seem to be the comment on his news that Grimes had looked 
for, and he went away less triumphant than he had come. 

In the evening, after an easier day’s work in Court than usual, I called at the 
hospital to inquire after the wounded burglar. The doctors had little hope of 
saving his life, though he would most likely linger on for days. I went to see 
him as he lay bandaged and very still in the cool ward, and his face brightened 
with a faint pleasure at the sight of me. ‘The next day I called again, and talked 
to him for a little while; then I fell into the way of looking in of evenings, and 
talking with him for an hour, if he were not in too great pain. 

I found him an interesting creature, not only for the stories he had to tell, 
but for his curious attitude to life, and above all for his simple, entirely honest 
pride in his villainous deeds. It seemed that he had always scorned small 
burglaries, and had been ready, even eager, to put the police in the way of catching 
their perpetrators, partly on the principle that “’Too many hunters spoil the sport,” 
partly because a succession of small burglaries awakens householders to a feverish 
watchfulness prejudicial to those committing big ones. He had, too, always worked 
single-handed ; had been his own “fence,” thereby securing higher prices for his 
plunder ; and at least a hundred hiding-places held his considerable property and 
that of other people. He saw that his stories pleased me, and he would go on 
telling them till his voice gave out. ‘Then one day, after 1 had done inquiring 
how he did, and settled down to listen to him, he said, ‘the Sahib has heard 
of the Rajah of Nagapore who lost his wardrobe?” 

I pricked up my ears indeed. It was a big robbery about which the police 
had been utterly at a loss; they had only been sure that Behari. whom they knew 
to have been on a sick-bed at the time, had no hand in it. 

“T have heard,” I said quietly ; “but no man knows how it was done.” 

“T know,” said Behari; and his eyes shone with great pride. “I did it—I 
alone. It was a fine deed. I shall have ¢sza¢ from it even when I am dead.” 

I said nothing ; and after chewing the cud of pleasant reflection for a while, 
he went on, with many pauses: “Your honour will remember that it was at the 
time of the great Jalsa at Rawal Pindi, when many Maharajahs and Rajahs came 
to the Viceroy’s Durbar, and each of them brought his treasure-chest and _ his 
wardrobe. And it seemed to me to be a time to do a fine deed, and get much 
spoil. But the police gave great trouble: they caught all the Badmashes (bad 
characters), and shut them up, under remand, till the Jalsa should be over; and 
they would have shut me up too, but ten days before it I fell sick, and my friends 
took me to Jhelum. A policeman came to look at me twice, even though I was 
sick ; but my cousin, the doctor at Jhelum, said, ‘ Behold, he is very sick,’ and the 
policeman went away satisfied. For my cousin was once in the Army Medical 
Service, and the Sahibs knew him to be an honourable man, and to be trusted. 
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I paid him well, and he knew nothing only that I was very sick. Also I was 
careful to be sick all the time, even when no one was about. When the policeman 
had gone a second time, my brother, who is very like me, took my place, and lay 
on the bed, very sick. And I went across the country and met the Rajah of 
Nagapore, journeying from the Parbiya country to the Jalsa. It seemed to me 
that this was the man I was looking for, and I paid one of his servants to let me 
take his place, and I bought his clothes, paying him well. We came to Jhelum, 
and went into the train, so that 1 came to Rawal Pindi dressed as a down-country 
swashbuckler, and no man knew me. ‘Then I set myself to be useful to the 
Rajah, and gain his favour and confidence ; and it was easy, for I knew the city, 
and the other servants did not know it. And I talked to the servants in the 
camps round our camp, and I learned many things useful to know about the 
arrangements. I found that the Rajah of Nagapore, though a small chief, was rich, 
and had treasure of all kinds; but I set my heart on two things—robes and money. 
For precious stones, look you, are hard to sell and easy to recognise, and English 
stones, you know, you cannot sell at all. But no one can say, ‘This was my 
rupee which was stolen’; and robes are only pieces of embroidery sewn together—the 
body part is two pieces, one in front and one behind, the collar is a piece, and a 
sleeve is a piece. Unstitch the seams, and there are five pieces of embroidery, and 
no man can say, ‘This piece of embroidery was a sleeve of my robe.’ Are not 
many pieces of embroidery alike ?” 

I nodded my appreciation of his reasoning; and I think he was in pain again, 
but he had warmed to his story, and he went on: “The Rajah had brought all 
his fine Durbar robes with him, locked up in many dress-baskets, English, and 
lined with tin ; and he kept them in the same tent as his private guard. Also he 
had brought his favourite wife, and three chests of her robes and jewellery ; and 
they were in the Zenana tent, which was pitched next his own, inside walls of 
canvas. There was a guard tent in front of the camp, and another behind it, and 
in either were six sepoys of the Rajah’s own army. Besides these, the Government 
had appointed a police-guard, a sergeant and four men, as was fitting, to honour 
him. I made friends with these policemen—and it was easy, for I knew all their 
affairs ; and I learned the nights on which the different sergeants were on duty. 
Then I made friends with the old woman who had charge of the Zenana; and I 
besought her to procure for me an interview with her mistress. Whenever did an 
old woman refuse anything to a young man’s soft talk and rupees? Everything 
went smoothly, and I waited. 

“The night of the full moon was the last great function of the Durbar, 
and on the night after the full moon was the levee, to which all the Rajahs 
were to go, and receive leave to depart. This was my night. It fell to me 
to arrange the Rajah’s going in the morning, and I set seven bullock carts in 
the shadow of a garden wall near the camp, and told the lower servants to 
be ready to carry the baggage to them while the Rajah was at the levee. The 
upper servants went with him; but even before they went, I put datura into the 
hookahs of the sepoys in the guard tent behind the camp,—there were only three 
of them: the others, sons of pigs, had slipped away into the city,—and they were 
soon senseless. Then, as soon as the Rajah had gone, I told those in the front tent 
that he did not need them that night, and had told the police to keep guard instead ; 
and they too ran off to the bazaar. Now there were only the police; and I went 
to the sergeant, taking a tent peg, and told him that his woman was entertaining 
his enemy, Mirza Beg, and Mirza Beg had boasted that he could now ruin him. 
And I kept moving away, and he came after me listening and cursing, till I had 
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““* At the sight of me she pretended to faint.'” 


drawn him into a dark corner; then I struck him suddenly, very hard, on the side 
of the head with the tent peg. He fell down silent, and 1 slipped off his garments, 
bound him with the tent-ropes, gagged him, and covered him with the firewood. 
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“ Behold, everything was open to me. I went to the Zenana tent, and the old 
woman was awaiting me; she let me in through the opening in the Aanats (tent- 
walls), and when she turned to show me the way, I knocked her down. I did 
not bind her: she was quite senseless. Afterwards I heard that she died. In the 
outer tent I found the attendant women sleeping, and very quietly I knocked them 
senseless too; I tied each of them up in a sheet and gagged her. Then I went 
in to their mistress. At the sight of me she pretended to faint, as is the custom 
when a lady sees her lover: and with my tent-peg I made her faint indeed. Her 
too I gagged and bound; and then I rested and took breath, for I had been 
very quick. 

“When my breath had come, I set to work, tying up the robes from the chests, 
and the garments, and the embroidered coverlets in the common sleeping-sheets ; 
and I put the women’s jewellery in a small bundle in the middle. Then I carried 
the bundles one by one to the Rajah’s tent, and set them by the door. Next I 
tied up the hangings and coverlet and robes of the Rajah himself in like bundles. 
After they were set ready, I came back into the Zenana tent, to see that nothing 
was left; and I took all the women and laid them in a circle, their heads in the 
middle, and tied them together by the hair.” 

“Now, why on earth did you waste your time doing that?” said I. 

“Tt pleased me,” said Behari simply. And I recognised the artist, and knew 
that that curious craving for the grotesque, to our Western taste the bane of the 
artists of the East, had come upon him. 

I said no more; and presently he went on, for all his enthusiasm, in fainter 
tones: “Then I dropped the purdahs of the inner doorways and came out. I 
went first to the police tent, and found the four policemen sleeping soundly, like 
the sons of pigs they were: the sergeant would bear all the blame. I called the 
servants, and bade them carry the bundles from the Rajah’s tent to the ox-carts 
quietly ; and taking the police-sergeant’s clothes went to the nearest cart myself, 
awoke the driver, and bade him yoke his oxen. The servants put the bundles in 
the cart ; and I sent them for the dress-baskets that held robes, from the guard- 
tent. While they were gone, I slipped into the garden, whitened my moustache, 
and dressed quickly in the police-sergeant’s clothes. Then I came back; and as 
soon as the cart was loaded, I bade the servants begone, speaking the Punjabi 
tongue, and speaking very roughly, like a policeman; and they ran off gladly, for 
they had waited a long while. And I stood by the driver awhile, cursing my 
sepoys for not coming. Presently I got on the cart, and told the driver to drive 
on, over the Sohan bridge. He was glad, indeed, to start so soon; for I had 
engaged him to go as far as Rewat, and unload at the railway station; and now 
he would get most of the journey done before the heat of the day. Besides, how 
should he know that the police-sergeant was the same as the swashbuckler of 
Oudh? Are not drivers as stupid as the oxen they drive ? 

“We came through the city, and over the bridge; and the policemen who saw 
the cart and the dress-baskets, saw me too, and knew that all was well. But when 
we were over the bridge and on the high road, the pig of a driver got down to 
shift the yoke, and I put datura into his hookah. 

“Five pulls he took at it when he had climbed back, and then he lay on the 
baskets. I rolled him off into the road. Then I drove myself, and when I came 
to a country track I turned off along it to a good hiding-place. I emptied some 
of the baskets into it; and drove on to another hiding-place, and emptied more. 
Almost till the dawn I drove from hiding-place to hiding-place ; then, just before 
it, I drove the cart on to the high road again; and it was full of empty baskets. 
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‘**1 took all the women and laid them in a circle, their heads in the middle, and tied them 
together by the hair.” 


And I took off the police-sergeant’s clothes, and set them on top. of the baskets: 
and I put a big stone on them to hold them there, and under the stone a piece 
of paper I had with me; and on it was written ‘ Behari.’ For the police, look 
you, would believe I had done this great deed; but when they found the paper 
they would not be sure. Two bundles were left, and those I carried to a hiding- 
place the other side of the road. Then I began to run; and I ran a very long 
way, over the country, till I came to the station below the quarries. And the 
train came very soon; and I came on the train to Jhelum, looking like a coolie 
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from the quarries. I found my brother on my bed, very sick; and I took his 
place, and was very sick instead of him. And in the evening the police came: 
they had sought for me everywhere else first; for who would look for the doer of 
a great deed on a sick-bed? Besides, the police-sergeant and his sepoys and the 
Rajah’s servants said that they had been conquered by a gang of ‘ loose-wallas’ ; 
and the Rajah’s servants had beaten and bruised one another with sticks, that they 
might be believed, and not tortured. But the drivers of the ox-carts said that 
they had heard no fight; and my driver had only seen one man. ‘The police 
knew not what to believe. And when they came to me, the doctor, my cousin, 
and an honourable man, said that I had been very sick on my bed all the time, 
and that I was going to dic.” 

He lay silent; and presently I said, “The Rajah never reported the robbery 
of the Zenana, only the loss of his wardrobe.” 
“Would he uncover his nakedness, or tell of the shame that had _ befallen 
him?” said Behari. 
“Very true,” I said, and I wondered what happened to his women and his 
sepoys when he got them home: something probably with red pepper in it. 
“Where is all that plunder, Behari?” I said. 
“Tt is two years; it is sold—all but a little. My son will be a rich man, and 
honourable. It was a great deed, Sahib,” said Behari sleepily. 
D. BEAMES, Cuftain. 
EDGAR JEPSON. 


THE SUNSET GLOW. 


AGUE visions afloat on an amber sea, 
V And veiled in a mist of mystery, 

Pale golds and reds and purples and blues, 
Dreamily dying to twilight hues, 
Dreamily dying in wistful wise, 
Dreamily dying in amber skies. 


Frail branches that babble the whole day long, 
But hush themselves for the sunset song, 

And silent, in awestruck ecstasy, 

Listening, gather life’s sorcery, 

Listening, gather its music bland 

And waft their reflections to Shadowland. 


Tired spirits that faint in the mid-day heat, 
And mournfully trail their time-stained feet, 
Pallid with passion and worn with woe, 
Waken awhile in the sunset glow, 

Waken to bask in its golden fleece, 
Waken to clasp its gift of peace. 


M. J. MARSHALL. 
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Puvis de Chavannes. 


(From a portrait by Leon Bonnat.) 
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DE 
CHAVANNES. 





Rhone et Saone (Lyons). 


‘If arts are to contribute to form the intelligence of this young, very positive, very naive 
democracy, it will not be with the aid of people who make correct, tiresome pictures according to 
old formulas, or by those whose talent appeals to the lowest part of human nature, but by those 
artists who proclaim the sovereignty of the idea, who direct and excite our sensibility to that which 
is beautiful and worthy of love, who uplift our tired souls. From this point of view we rejoice 
to see on the walls of our public buildings the noble work of the Lyonnais, Puvis de Chavannes.” 


AYNARD. 


N the midst of the most stormy period that France has seen for ten years, 
in the turbulence of political and national tumult, Puvis de Chavannes 
passed from his country’s life into its history. During the week that saw 

the fall of the Brisson Ministry, when Paris was a sea of frantic demonstration and 
safety assured by military law, he died: his life a gospel of serenity and peace, 
his genius and its expressions a glory to his people, an inspiration to present and 
future Art. At once his character stands out with the marvellous distinctness all 
things assume when they first become the past, on the first morrow in which we 
look back to them as yesterday. 

The death of this great frescoist and painter leaves a place unfilled. He has 
had no equal, no predecessor, and his successor is not easy to name. ‘To produce 
this original genius, whose grandiose, sublime, yet simple productions appeal not 
only to the artist and the critic, but to the peasant, who stands long and 
enthralled before the St. Genevitve of the Pantheon, is the creation of half a 
century, and due to peculiar circumstances of time and race. He was a great 
man as well as a great painter; his temperament full of sun and humour, his 
soul calm and of crystalline clearness. 
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Puvis de Chavannes was born in Lyons in 1824, of an old Bourguinnonne 
family, the warmth and glory of Burgundy in his veins; he was of vigorous 
physique, of gay and sanguine temperament, attached by a subtle lien to the 
school which for six centuries has produced great painters, great sculptors and 
dreamers. 

Puvis de Chavannes went to school as a boy at the Lycée of Lyons, later to 
the Lycée Henri Quatre in Paris. He was a painter by selection; had _ partially 
fitted himself for a scientific profession, when after careful consideration he 
deliberately chose the career of a painter. From the moment of his decision he 
never wavered, but gave to the province of art he .had made his own the 
absolute devotion of the enthusiast, the fierce unremitting toil of which only great 
genius is capable. His student life began in the studio of Couture, and lasted but 
three months. ‘The methods in the atelier were uncongenial to him. 

“Is that the way you see the model?” he asked of Couture, whose formula of 
blanc d’argent, jaune 
de Naples, vermilion 
and cobalt produced 
on the canvas a very 
different effect to 
that which Puvis de 
Chavannes recog- 
nised. He left the 
place and _ never 
returned, but  con- 
tinued to paint for 
several years under 
Henri Schaffer. 

There was no 
school for the un- 
folding of this spirit, 
unlike its times, 
greater than the 
masters, and lonely. 
For as it proved 
for thirty years, the 
path of Puvis de 
Chavannes was to 
be a_ solitary way. 
He walked in it 
with front serene, 
and proud stoicism 
and a_ savage de- 
votion, looking 
neither to the right 
hand nor to the 
left, for who should 
observe or follow, 
making —_unerringly 
toward the brilliant 
goal and the im- 
St. Geneviéve Series (Pantheon). mortal fame hidden 











PUVIS DE CHAVANNES. 


from those who scoffed at 
him, and which even his 
vision but dimly saw. 

In 1850 a Pieta was 
accepted at the Salon; in 
186: “La Paix et la 
Guerre” received the second 
medal; one of the decora- 
tions was bought by the 
State, and the painter, in 
a glow of enthusiasm over 
this first recognition after 
eleven years of waiting, 
presented the other picture 
to the Musée at Amiens. 
These pictures, however, 
failed to win him general 
appreciation; he was the 
object of constant adverse 
criticism for thirty years, 
and it was sufficient for 
him to complete a work to 
awaken a_ perfect hubbub 
of abuse; he was the sport 
of the wit and the cartoon- 
ist, the artistic joke of the 
time. During this period 
he bent to his labour, his 
ears closed, his eyes open 
to all of beauty, and his 
mind free to receive im- 
pressions. ‘To the heavenly La : 
vision alone he was obedient, St. Genevieve Series (Pantheon). 
and when, in 1892, public 
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favour burst forth in a storm of applause, he seemed to hear it scarcely more 


than he had heard the noise of dispraise. In his atelier at Neuilly, an 
building full of scaffolding and apparatus for sustaining and elevating his 
he shut himself from the world and stood before his canvas from 
until night, never breaking his fast until he had completed nine hours 
Infinitely apart, removed from critics and admirers, he was the absorbed 
seeking ever to transmit, to make visible his dream. 

After his work day was over he gave himself freely to his friends. 


immense 
pictures, 
morning 
of work. 
dreamer, 


To the 


struggling unknown he was most sympathetic, and the fact that a young artist was 
unpopular and misunderstood would win for him at once an interest from Puvis 


de Chavannes. 


They say of him that he was absolutely indifferent to public opinion ; but once, 
indeed, criticism touched his spirit to bitterness. ‘“ When Hades wants to lay new 
paving-stones, it will not fail to consign the commission to Puvis de Chavannes, 
a man of good intentions and vast ideas who has promised for twenty years to 
give us a masterpiece. ‘This he will never do, for he can neither draw nor paint.” 
This was from the pen of Edmond About, a professed admirer and friend of the 
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painter. Of the defection Puvis never spoke without bitterness. Alexandre Dumas, 
too, shot his barbs. ‘“ Puvis knows so little of drawing that he should scarcely 
permit himself the luxury of not painting.” But Théophile Gautier and Théodore 
de Banville, the poet who wrote Gringoire, were amongst the few who appreciated 
Puvis de Chavannes. In the stupid blindness of the time it needed a poet’s eye 
to discern this peculiar ethereal form of beauty to which his own perceptions and 
productions were kin. 

Puvis de Chavannes was surrounded by an atmosphere of unbroken calm through 
which jarring contact with 
the world never penetrated 
to trouble the spirit. This 
separation enabled him to 
give from a height, from 
the impenetrable distance 
into which he _ withdrew, 
his ennobling, inspiring 
creations. 

Hitherto, in mural de- 
corations and in _ frescoes, 
landscape formed an inferior 
part; it was a subordinate 
background, complementary 
to the figures, unreal, ex- 
aggerated, brilliant, glaring. 
It remained for Puvis de 
Chavannes to introduce into 
his frescoes the country of 
France with its exquisite 
atmospheric effects ; to make 
rivers, trees, fields, and 
woods dignified, expressive 
parts of his composition ; 
as a landscape painter he 
occupies a place with Corot, 
Rousseau, Tryon. 

There could not be a 
greater distance between 
schools than that of this 
master and the men of his 
period. 

The loves of the shep- 
herds, the follies of Olym- 
pus, Greek myths, with little 
logical bearing on place or 
object decorated, had been 
the subjects chosen for the 
walls and ceilings of public 
monuments and __ public 
buildings. From these 
uninspired conceptions to 
St. Genevieve Series (Pantheon). the creations of Puvis de 
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Sorbonne Series, No. 2. 
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Sorbonne Series, No. 8. 


Chavannes is a decided transition. His compositions, never fantastic or impossible, 
are the highest conceptions of the real, as well as visions of the most exalted 
flight of a beautiful imagination. He chose his subjects himself always, and 
never permitted a suggestion. Ceilings he did not like to decorate; it seemed 
to him an unnatural form. “I seek,” he said, “to open a window on to the 
real,” and it has been said that he opened one into the soul. 

In his work there is “a union of the mind of the antique and the spirit of 
Christian art.” He was a great believer, as one of his friends said—un immense 
croyant. 

Ot his faith or dogma his art, however, tells us nothing definite. The legends 
of saints are no less breathing evidences of a distinct credo, than the mythical 
figures in the Vision Antique and other works of the same character are 
expressions of harmony with the Greek pagan spirit. It is the expansive, all- 
embracing province of highest art the faith in, the love.for Beauty which is the 
creed of Puvis de Chavannes ; and it is the manner in which this inspired genius 
conceived and presented the forms of Beauty that separated him so vastly from 
his materialistic forerunners and contemporaries in France. 

Hitherto the human form had been presented, for the most part, for the 
delectation of the sense alone. Corporeal, physical beauty absorbed the painter, 
and awakened in return such admiration as this form of art expressed with greater 
or less refinement and power will always evoke. ‘The artist, for the most part not 
believing in soul, scarcely suggested its existence. Not since the early Italians 
has any one painted as Puvis de Chavannes. Meditation, indifference to the 
world, absorption in his work, aided his development, “his genius unfolded in 
solitude.” The human form was to him the shadow, and the soul the reality; he 
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made earthly beauty a veil for his idea of the eternal; form he subordinated to 
his thought. “TI try,” he said, ‘through the shade to suggest the essence.” Nor 
let it be advanced that over his incapacity to draw Puvis de Chavannes threw 
concealing mistiness. His pastels, his drawings, the figures he has seen fit to leave 
nude, or semi-nude, disprove this. 

In 1872 he was made a member of the jury of the first Salon instituted by 
the State. A vivid remembrance of his own disappointment made him seek to 
introduce leniency into the judgments. He could not avail, and he resigned. On 
the next day, all his own canvases (which, no longer being a member of the 
jury, he had a right to exhibit) were refused. What the criterion of public taste 
in Art was at this time, certain pictures in the Luxembourg and the Louvre attest! 
The jurors and the judges are forgotten. Puvis de Chavannes, however, is 
remembered, with the distinguished company of the Refused—Courbet, Dupré, 
Baryé, ‘Troyon, Rousseau, Diaz, Millet, Corot. It was not until he had produced a 
great number of his masterpieces that his success was determined—his genius 
recognised. He then ceased to be the individual, the sport of vulgar pen and 
brush, and became the symbol of his work as the flag is of patriotism. He became 
a gift, a force, a glory, which France before his death revered, and which she 
justly honours. He was made President of the Academy of Fine Arts at the new 
Salon, Champs de Mars, and wore the cross of the Legion of Honour. 

It would take volumes to speak in detail of the works of Puvis de Chavannes. 
A list of them is as follows. Thus far I think it can be said that there are no 
volumes that deal with him or his works technically. The technique -of painting 
can only be interesting to painters when discussed by the profession; and such 
books are almost unknown. 

“The Pieta” (1850); “La Paix et la Guerre” (1861) ; “ Travail et Repos” (1865), 





“Le Repos” (Amiens) 
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in the Musée of Amiens; “ Ave Picardia Nutrix” (1865); “ Ludus,” ‘ Pro Patria,” 
“ Doux Pays,” all in the gallery of Picardie (1879); “ Marseille, Porte d’Orient,” and 
“ Marseille, Colonie Grecque ”—Marseilles Museum (1867); “St. Radegonde and 
Charles Martel ’—Hotel de Ville at Poitiers (1872) ; “St. Genevitve of the Pantheon, 
Paris ” (1877); ‘‘ Bois Sacré,” “La Rhéne et La Saéne,” “ L’Inspiration Chrétienne,” 
—Musée at Lyons (1883); “L’Art Céramique,” “Inter Artes et Naturam,” and 
“Groupe,” Musée at Rouen (1890-92); “ L’Hiver,” “ L’Eté,” “ Victor Hugo offrant 
son Lyre & la Ville de Paris”—Hotel de Ville, Paris (1893); ‘‘ Lettres, Arts 
et Muses”—Sorbonne, Paris (1894). Lastly, another continent called his 
genius to create something for its generations to hand down to fame, and 
for the Boston Library Puvis de Chavannes painted “Le Génie Messager de 
Lumiere.” 

“The Childhood of St. Geneviéve,” four panels to the glory of the patron 
saint of Paris, covers a portion of the right wall of the Pantheon. ‘This was the 
first decoration given at the close of the war of the Commune. The subjects are 





’ 





“La Riviere.” 


the pious Childhood, the Consecration, and the Miracles of the Saint; and there 
are no more beautiful expressions of religious art in the contemporaneous French 
school. 

The figures are strong, simple, natural. The background is a summer landscape, 
of exquisite loveliness. In the foreground are the rugged, rustic peasants, the 
pastoral life, and the pure figure of the child Genevitve. The atmosphere is 
tender, the composition dignified and impressive, and the scenes are pervaded with 
peace. ‘These pastoral paintings were a new era in the school of f/ein air. One 
does not ask if the setting is an anachronism. Puvis de Chavannes, to aid him 
in the production of this masterpiece, read no histories, studied no text-books 
regarding the costumes and manners of the times of the saint. He went to the 
plain of Nanterre, absorbed himself in the atmosphere of the country around Paris. 
The Seine and Mont Valérien became his background and setting. Then he shut 
himself in his studio at Neuilly, where St. Genevitve and her people appeared to 
him as he painted them on the Pantheon walls. If these pictures suggest the 
Florentine renaissance, it is because the monastic religious, the naive simplicity, 
are sympathetic with the spirit of the Italian painters. The frescoes are full of a 
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fine effulgence, animated by a flame as mysterious as that in a virgin’s lamp before 
a dim medizval shrine. He received the order in 1883 to decorate the staircase 
in the Palais des Arts at Lyons. He painted the Bois Sacré and the symbolic 
figures of the Rhone and the Saone. For this work he received the sum of 40,000 
francs. His expenses were 10,000, and the fresco took him three years to paint, 
making about 6000 francs that he was paid for these splendid works of art—the 
price that a modern portrait painter of distinction would refuse for a picture of 
one of the deau-monde. ‘This order completed, the painter looked and waited in 
vain for new walls and decorations. ‘For me,” he said, “the horizon seems to 
close down upon the future: there remains nothing for me to do but to battle 
against indolence; but if I can inspire youth with the example of a life of labour, 
not altogether fruitless, I shall have lived to some purpose.” And again: “They 
come slowly,” he said, “these vast spaces whereon I may express myself with 








“L'Hiver"” (Salon d'Arrivee, Hotel de Ville, Paris). 


broad, free sweep.” When he first received the order to decorate the hemicycle 
of the Amphitheatre of the Sorbonne at a price of 35,000 francs, he refused, and 
the committee received a letter of acceptance from him the next day. In the 
meantime he had found his subject; as for the question of the ridiculous price 
offered him, he did not even refer to it. 

His production was enormous, his energy untiring. After months of labour he 
would go to the seaside, and give himself up to rest and indolence. “In _ these 
times I am in despair,” he said, “and feel as though I should never work again. 
Delightful as is this repose, it is to the days of labour that I look back with the 
greatest pleasure. It seems as though my power were gone for ever.” This he 
wrote from Dieppe, where he was digging shrimps in the sand like a boy. He 
began his studies for the career of an artist late. What other men accomplished 
and put by he saw fulfilled in his own day. And because of his unusual vigour 
and fecund power of production he realised in mature years what to others are 
the dreams of youth. It is this juvenance carried into ripe age that gives a virginal 
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freshness to his painting. His fresco in the Boston Library, as well as the work 
upon which he was engaged at the time of his death—‘‘'The Old Age of 
St. Genevieve,” a new series for the Pantheon—far from suggesting declining power, 
possess the fresh bloom by which only the young spirit can make beautiful its 
creations. The painter had reached an apotheosis of power. He had been the 
product of a country whose times are strange and complex. His land, his race, its 
blood and tradition generated his genius, and he leaves to it in turn his glory, 
and the stirring example of his life, at the time of his country’s need, it may be 
well said; and the relics of his beautiful art will remain, when political crusade, 
when exaggerated types and schools are past and forgotten. 
MARIE VAN VORST. 


WHITETHROATS. 

WO little whitethroat mates were we, 

oh With the softest, downiest home 
In the heart of a tangle of briony, 

Where the great bees loved to come,— 
None so happy as I and she! 

O dearly I loved my little mate 

With the ruff round her dainty throat, 
And sang to her early, sang to her late 

Many and many a tuneful note, 
While on her speckled eggs she sate. 

And dearly my little mate loved me, 

Happy to sit and hear ; 

Of all sweet whitethroat mates that be 

None so sweet or dear 
And proud of her speckled eggs was she! 
And over and over we used to tell 

What one and the other would do 
When each bird-baby broke its shell, 

And the tiny beak peeped through ; 
And the wild-rose budded, and all was well. 
“The first shall be a boy,” she said, 

“With a pure plain ruff like you! 
And the next a girl with a downy head 

And breast of her mother’s hue!” 
One noon I found my sweetheart dead ! 


© little mate with the pulseless breast, 
The soft throat pierced and torn! 
O little babes in the lonely nest, 
Alone and cold and unborn !— 
Just when the world went best! 
Two little whitethroat mates were we, 
With the softest, downiest home 
In the heart of a tangle of briony 
Where the great bees loved to come— 
None so happy as I and she! 
ADA SMITH. 











THE SHIPWRECK. 
I, 


ISS BENHAM looked impatiently at the clock. Her last and most 
favoured admirer was twenty minutes late; and being a belle, and some- 
what spoilt, she was both irritated and astonished. It was her first winter 

in New York, and although she had found that Northern men did not take fire 
as spontaneously as those of the still chivalrous and romantic South, out of which 
she had emerged for the first time four months since, still they had acknowledged 
her claims upon the admiration of their sex in general, and she had been the 
belle of the winter. ‘The women liked her, but criticised her accent ; assented 
unanimously that she was provincial, ‘in a way,” despite the colossal height of her 
family tree ; and confessed themselves quite unable to understand her charm for 
men. “She is neither beautiful nor amusing, nor has she any style to speak of,” 
they asserted, with some choler. ‘She dresses well enough, but she would never 
be taken for a New Yorker—never! And then—why, she is not even larky!” 

The men made no attempt to analyse her charm; they merely succumbed, 
slowly and steadily. When cross-examined they answered somewhat pettishly that 
of course she was beautiful. Did she not have eyes, and did she not dance like 
an angel? And was she not the most—well, remarkably interesting to talk to? 
And her manners—could anything be more perfect than a Southern girl’s manners ? 
What if she was thin? Was she not the more graceful and fairy-like to dance 
with on that account? What more coulda man ask? And what if her complexion 
was rather dark and colourless, and there was a faint black line on the upper lip 
of a mouth none too small? Men didn’t notice those things when a woman was 
as charming as Cora Benham, and were not particularly grateful for having them 
pointed out. 

If Miss Benham had heard these tart conversations she would have smiled, 
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She was thoroughly acquainted with. the secret of her fascination: it was the 
determination to please. Her father, who had lost only two-thirds of his fortune 
during the Civil War, had gone on keeping open house, and she had seen something 
of the world from the time she was old enough to toddle about the big parlours. 
Before she was out of pinafores her mother had said to her more times than she 
could count: “ Forget yourself the moment you are with our guests, and think 
only of what will please them. And when you are talking to one forget all about 
the others. Be impersonal, my dear; be impersonal.” ‘This is common enough 
advice in the South, where hospitality is regarded as one of the arts, and it 
accounts for much of the charm of its women; but Miss Benham was _ successful 
to the point of local fame: not only had she that sort of magnetism which 
emanates from an intense and vivid spirit, but she was at pains to accentuate the 
racial characteristics. She managed to discover something about every man she 
expected to meet, and gratified him to the verge of tears during the first ten 
minutes of their acquaintance. Her eyes when talked into had an expression of 
rapt concentration that no man had ever seen equalled. She rarely spoke of 
herself: when pressed she succumbed, but in a manner both reserved and 
confidential. She had learned to divine what a man most wished to talk about, 
and she led him straight into those pleasant pastures with a gentle insistence 
which never degenerated into eagerness. Her mood was ever responsive, which, 
the fortunate man was made to understand, was the result of his overwhelming 
personality. She threw back her head and laughed with meliow delight at the 
feeblest of witticisms and the most flagrant of puns. She flattered deliberately and 
broadly, but with a separateness that amounted to genius: each donee felt that 
the man did not live for whom his portion could be duplicated. And yet, so 
naturally did her gifts and acquirements sit upon her, she was not too insincere ; 
she was, indeed, capable of strong emotion, and of swift indignation at the more 
contemptible manifestations of human nature: which was, perhaps, no small part 
of her charm. And as she honestly loved society, and had been born with the 
desire for the respectful and companionable homage of men, she saw no reason 
why she should not make a success of her life. 

She had met Maynard Bridges toward the end of the winter: he was a very 
busy man, and went little into society. In spite of strong family connections he 
was, indeed, more or less of an outsider; for he was the editor of a daily news- 
paper, and had made his own income since the year he left college. His rise, 
after the usual apprenticeship in the city room, had been rapid, and for the past 
ten years he had occupied important editorial positions. He was a club man and 
reported to be somewhat fast, but he was one of the hardest working and most 
enthusiastic journalists in New York, nevertheless. He used to say frankly that 
he was ashamed of the sensational newspaper which paid him the largest salary 
received by any editor in the metropolis, but he had made a stupendous success 
of that newspaper on its own lines, and would doubtless have thought any one 
mad who suggested that he address a protest to its proprietor: he was philosophical, 
and, moreover, he was used to it. An intimate friend, who would not have the 
Lye in his house, told him once that if he were induced to accept the editorship 
of a highly respectable newspaper he would take to drink through sheer exmui in 
less than a month; and he replied with a laugh that doubtless he should. 

He had met Cora Benham at the house of a woman who was not only faithful 
to her old friends whether they poured riches at the feet of New York Society or 
not, but was grateful for the opportunity of talking, once in a while, to a man of 
brains. Since the night he had taken the Southern belle in to dinner he had 
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called on her daily, 
and although she 
had too much tact 
to show, in the 
presence of her 
other adorers, her 
decided preference 
for his society, she 
managed to be alone 
when he — called. 
To-night she had 
given up a ball for 
his sake, and she 
sat opposite the 
empty doorway with 
an expression of 
haughty inquiry. 
But when 
Bridges entered he 
made no apology. 
His handsome pallid 
face was brilliant 
with eagerness, and 
even his big frame, 
made for repose, was 
manifestly under the 
control of his nerves. 
He was often rest- 
less, but to-night 
something seemed 
on the point of 
bursting — through 
him. Miss Benham : 
was interested and “She had learned to divine what a man most wished to talk about.” 





self-forgetful at once. 

“T was afraid something had happened to you,” she murmured in_ her 
sympathetic voice, which Bridges had told her would soothe a man who had 
been trying to decide twenty questions at once all day long. “Take that chair 
—it is so comfortable. I see that. something extraordinary has happened. 
Do tell me about it—that is, of course, if you care to, and if I could 
understand it ‘4 

* What couldn’t a man talk to you about? and what couldn’t you understand ? 
By the way, there is a telephone in this house, isn’t there?” 

“Aunt has one in the upper hall.” 

“T was sure of it, or I shouldn’t have ventured to come, even to see you.” 

He had thrown himself into the deep chair, but risen again almost immediately, 
and was walking rapidly up and down the room. His eyes, which usually kindled 
whenever they met hers, were now fired from within, and barely wandered in her 
direction ; although she showed an abundance of grace and comfort in her low 
chair by the fire, her scarlet shawl illuminating her dark eager face. 

“ What is it? I wish I could even guess. Have you had right good news 
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about something? Are you going to be sent abroad as Ambassador? You ought 
to be ‘4 

“Oh, dear, dear, it is nothing so personal as that; but it is magnificent all the 
same. That is, if it is true; and our men are pretty reliable. A report has come 
over the wire that the Blue Star Liner Suferdus has gone to pieces just off the 
Irish coast in a thick snowstorm, and that the few people saved—mostly women— 
are climbing hand over hand up a perpendicular cliff in their night-clothes——” 





Miss Benham had sprung to her feet. 

“ How awful!” she gasped. “How awful! Is there any one on board you 
know? No wonder you are excited. Oh, I wish I could do something. 
Delicate women climbing a perpendicular cliff in a storm and at this very 
moment! How strange and terrible to know of things ‘going on at such a long 
way off! Do you suppose some one has gone to their assistance—is helping 
them now?” 

He strode over to the door, lifted aside the fortiére, and listened intently. 

“T thought I heard the telephone,” he said. 

Her brow, which had been puckered with distress, cleared suddenly. 

“Vou said there was just a hope that it might not be true!” she exclaimed. 

“Don’t suggest such a thing!” cried Bridges. ‘ We haven’t had a story like 
that for months. It’s magnificent. What a scene! Cannot you picture it? The 
wild Irish coast, boats fighting their way through the roaring breakers, those women 
in their night-clothes in a driving snowstorm clinging to that steep bristling cliff— 
why, there were half a dozen fashionable New York women on board, and one 
woman of the English peerage that I know of. My God !—forgive me, but it is 
one of the most striking things we have had for months and months-—” 

He caught her eye and paused. Her face was white. She was staring at him, 
and the customary generous measure of sympathy and approval had fled from her 
expanded eyes. 

“Do you mean to say,” she said—her breath was laboured—‘“that you 
are glad, that you exu/t in that terrible accident, in the agony of those poor 
delicate women ?” 

“Of course not, of course not! I wouldn’t step on a worm; but so long as 
it has to be—is actually happening—can’t you see? It is all magnificently 
dramatic. It leaps straight to my news sense and grips it. I am an old war- 
horse, you know. ‘The scent of big news makes my very nostrils quiver.” He 
laughed. “I believe you are really shocked, you exquisite little Southern girl. 
You’ve been brought up on daily editions of weekly papers. Just try to look at 
it from my point of view.” 

“T am shocked,” she said. She turned her back upon him, and walked over 
to the fire. “I have neither the ability nor the desire to put myself at your point 
of view. You seem to have imagination: do you realise that those women are in 
terrible agony of mind and body, that they are freezing in a snowstorm, and 
expecting every moment to be their last? You are a heartless brute!” 

She brought out her last words with such vehemence that he was at her side 
in an instant, and the excitement having quite left his face, it looked apprehensive 
and careworn. 

“T am rot a brute,” he said. “I swear that I am not. If I could hasten 
those women into safety, I would; and make them forget what they’d gone 
through, in the bargain; but newspaper men have a sixth sense, which for the 
time being 

“You would hurry them to the end of the scene, but you would simply hate 
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to hear that the whole story was a hoax, and that the ship was safely out at sea. 
Is not that true?” 

“Well, yes.” He laughed. “TI believe it is. I am afraid I am quite demoralised : 
exciting episodes, which mean big news, are the very breath of life to me. Remember, 
we are all the result of our conditions. Fate drove me into journalism, and the 
mere fact that I am the most successful journalist in New York proves that I 
have developed my news sense a degree higher than any of my rivals. If I were 
not on fire over this episode I should be second-rate. This is the only defence 
I can make. I did not anticipate making any. You are so sympathetic—you 
understand a man by intuition. I have never, in all the forty years of my life, seen 
anything like it. But of course this is a new world to you, this world of journalism 
in its extreme modern phase, and you will have to study it out a little. When you 
have I am sure you will exonerate me; especially when I tell you that I hate it 
myself as much as I love it: hate it, because it is antagonistic to every inherited 
instinct ; and love it, because it has become second nature. And remember that 
there is one thing better than being supremely good, and that is to be supremely 
natural. I may not approach the ideal you have cherished in your old-fashioned 
high-toned South, but at least Iam myse/f. I make no pretensions. Let that plead 
for me. Remember, also, that the true philosophy of life is to take people as you 
find them, and not to insist upon their being like somebody else.” 

He had touched her in a vulnerable spot, and she looked at him with less of 
resentment. But she shook her head. 

“My sympathies may be quick,” she said. “I think they are; and I have 
had only admiration for you heretofore ; but, as you say, I must study this out. 
And I cannot begin my course until I know that the poor creatures hanging to 
that cliff are safe.” 

“T’ll return to the office at once, and telephone you as the news comes in. 
There is no use for me to say any more now, and—I shall not come here again 
until you send for me. I simply cannot face that change in your eyes. They 
look like flint, and usually .... Well, you have succeeded in blunting my news 
sense for once: I have practically forgotten the office for the last ten minutes. I 
must go now. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night.” But she did not turn her head again, nor hold out her hand. 


EY. 


THE messages which travelled between the editorial rooms of the New York LZye 
and Murray Hill that night were very unsatisfactory, and the startling headlines of 
the great daily merely asserted next morning that the ladies were still climbing 
the cliff. However, at ten o’clock Mr. Bridges’ deputy was able to assure Miss 
Benham that all who had escaped from the ship had reached level ground and 
were being properly cared for. 

When Cora recovered from the shock and the suspense, she unlocked her top 
drawer, and took out a miniature bookcase containing some twenty tiny volumes. 
Each volume was inscribed with the name of an ornament to the sex which did 
her homage, and the leaves were covered with written characters. She removed 
the one inscribed Maynard Bridges, and wrote in it as follows :— 

“Journalism has developed a sixth sense (yclept news sense) which is undermining 
civilisation while apparently developing it; for its votaries when off guard are neither 
more nor less than savages. Query: Should a journalist be considered as a serious 
subject for matrimony, or merely as a specimen, a novelty, interesting pour passer 
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le temps? 1 must dispose of this point before I can make up my mind whether I 
shall see Maynard Bridges again. He both attracted and repelled me from the first, 
but until last night all my efforts to analyse his peculiar personality were futile. Now, 
however, I understand: he is simply an abnormal development, a helpless victim of 
this modern monster, Northern Journalism, so unlike all men I have known that I 
felt his peculiar individuality at once, although outwardly he resembles other men-of- 
the-world. 

“Tf I had not had this truly hideous revelation, should I have loved and married 
him? After referring to previous entries I have come to the conclusion that I should ; 
for, despite the repellent force, I was fascinated by his brains, his magnetism, and 
his delightful manners—which he owes to his Southern blood: his mother was a 
Maynard. Am I safe now? That is the question. If not, I must go straight home, 
instead of going to Bar Harbour—for we are to visit at the same houses there! The 
more I think of it the more I feel sure that I could not marry a man who is dominated 
by an artificial and revolting instinct: I should feel as if I were living with a sort of 
modern Frankenstein. Talk about the danger of the international marriage! I feel far 
more in tune with the many Englishmen I have met than with this specimen of perverted 
Americanism. There are centuries between the South and the North in its extreme 
development ; instead of the few generations which separate the Old world from the New.” 


A few days later she wrote again: 
“T have decided to let matters take their course. As we are leaving town at once 


I should not see him here again in any case. We shall meet at Bar Harbour, but I 
am now quite positive that hereafter he will merely interest me as a curiosity.” 


LG 


THEY met at Bar Harbour in July; and, as both were people of the world, 
there was nothing in their manner, even when alone, to suggest that a few weeks 
before they had been on the brink of matrimony. They made no allusion to 
their former acquaintance, beyond the vague generalities of people possessing 
common friends; and although the bay with its bristling Porcupines glistened 
below the terrace, and the roar of the Atlantic rose high on windy nights, the 
subject of shipwrecks was avoided by mutual consent. Nevertheless, for Miss 
Benham to resist flirting with an interesting man would have been as easy as to 
pinch to death the jove de vivre, and Maynard Bridges was as interesting as ever. 
In fact he was distinctly the most interesting man at Bar Harbour, particularly— 
she made this discovery suddenly, a week after his arrival—as he seemed to have 
forgotten the existence of journalism; she never even caught him reading a 
newspaper. He walked alone with her in that happy land of liberty, took her in 
his smart trap for drives along the foot of the mountain and out into the country, 
and punted her for hours about the bay in a canoe. He smoked on the verandah 
during dancing hours, but he invariably took her in to supper. He sent to New 
York for the new books and magazines, be-ribboned baskets of bonbons, and the 
choicest flowers of exorbitant hothouses: all of which were offered at the shrine 
of the Southern belle in the nonchalant manner of the American swain, who knows 
his duty and has no desire to shirk it. But he never gave her so much as a 
glance of sentiment. 


“JT cannot make him out,” she announced to the little book inscribed J/aynard 
Bridges. “When I knew him before, he let me see almost at once that he loved me. 
Now his air is simply: ‘You are the most charming girl here, and, moreover, a belle 
who commands the temporary devotion of any discriminating man.’ Or is he playing 
a deep game? Trying to pique me? Doubtless, as he is giving his ‘news sense’ a 
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rest, he can concentrate on certain other faculties the more effectually. If he would 
tear it up by the roots I would marry him to-morrow—at least I think I would: I’m 
not right positive how I do feel to him. But he said it was second nature, and I am 
sure he was correct. He is merely taking a much-needed rest, and when he goes back 
to his work that monster will be fairly gluttonous. He stated the truth: we must take 
people as we find them—and leave them at the right moment.” 


One morning they ran their canoe into the cove of a small island and wandered 
about in the shade. They were quite alone. Mount Desert, which had _bustled 
with gay morning life when they left it, showed only at this distance the staccato 





“He... punted her for hours about the bay in a canoe.” 


movement of an occasional trap. Sullivan, on their right, with its long solitary 
street and rugged background, might have been an abandoned village awaiting 
its poet. 

“Just think!” exclaimed Cora, as they sat down in the heavy shade of a tree, 
“Sullivan is two hundred years old, and has never had a church—a New England 
village at that!” 

“T am going to marry you,” said Bridges, by way of reply. He was smoking, 
his tones were unimpassioned, and he was looking at her with eyes in which there 
was no trace of timid tentativeness. 

But if he had wished to take her by surprise he succeeded. She started, 
changed her position abruptly, and coloured. But she answered vehemently : 
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“Indeed you are not! Do not fancy I am a chit of a girl to be captured 
off-hand by a ‘masterful’ man. I am _ twenty-four, and I long since learned to 
use my reason, and to balance it against my—wishes. I -would not marry you— 
not if I never married.” 

“Then you never will marry,” he replied coolly. ‘For you love me. You 
belong to the old-fashioned Southern type that would go through life cherishing 
an unfortunate attachment rather than seek distraction and compensation in. a 
brilliant match. Of course you could go on being a belle—but I doubt if you'd 
care about it. Do you like the prospect of the alternative ?” 

“Anything would be better than marrying a man I could not possibly be 
happy with.” 

She was so accustomed to dealing with men in their proposing moods that she 
was quite herself again. 

“You jump very nimbly to the conclusion that you could not be happy 
with me.” 

“TI have given weeks to thinking it all out: of course, I knew you would 
propose sooner or later; they always do.” She gave a little sigh of resignation. 
It was time, she thought, to drop her subtle flatteries and give this too assertive 
Northern person a lesson. At the moment his magnetism did not appeal to her 
in the least. “There is a terrible lack in you, and the original human instinct 
which should be there is replaced by a horrid faculty which you call the ‘news 
sense,’ and which certainly dwarfs all your others. I could never understand you, 
and I should never want to. Sympathy between us would be impossible. I 
should stifle.” 

“ But you love me.” 

“JT do not know,” she replied meditatively. ‘ You attract me more—satisfy, in 
an elusive way, something in me—but it is only temporary. As soon as I am at 
home this experience will seem quite like a dream.” 

“Tt will loom up and haunt you as the one real experience of your life. I 
promise you that.” He flung away his cigar, and before she could guess his 
intention, caught her in a close embrace and kissed her repeatedly. He had 
dismissed his cool deliberation of manner with his cigar, and was scarcely less 
agitated than herself as she struggled out of his arms and sprang to her feet. 

“Take me home this instant,” she gasped. ‘‘ How dared you! Have you no 
respect for women up here? I hate you. You are a disgrace to your mother’s 
blood. If you had been brought up in the South——” 

“Hang the South!” cried Bridges, who was on his feet, with blazing eyes. 
“T am going to marry you—do you understand? I’m not the sort of man to be 
pulled round by the nose, and when I make up my mind to a thing I do it. I 
haven’t a half-dozen failures to my account in all the forty years of my life—and 
those are too insignificant to remember. What is more, I’ never wanted anything 
that journalism could give me as much as I want you—and that is saying more 
than you can appreciate now. Journalism in New York is like a concert of 
Europe: a combination of superficial resemblances, in thought and motives and 
of watchful hatred. Come. Let us go back.” 


IV. 
SHE kept her room for two days. Her first instinct had been for precipitate flight, 
for she was terrified. Her only reason for dismissing the idea was the assurance 
that Bridges would follow her. There was no getting the best of a man like that 
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except by standing up to him. Her uncle had told her that he was the greatest 
tyrant in American journalism, that the Zye reporters held him in terror, although 
they appreciated the advantage of working for a master-mind that saved them much 
thinking. He loved her, of course; but she was no queen to him: he was too 
hard and practical, too self-centred and ambitious, to spend his life on the steps 
of a throne. She resented this attitude with all the accumulated arrogance of long 
years of easy conquests. ‘Then she reflected that, by all the laws of romance, she 
should be madly in love with this masterful being, whom she could not dominate, 
who had not even taken the trouble to propose to her, and who loomed before 
her six feet one and as sure as fate. But she was a woman of high and rather 
romantic ideals. Not only did the distorted modernism of Bridges horrify her 
judgment, but he was no romantic, gloomy, stalking hero of a German novel; he 
was a spick-and-span New York journalist, as unpicturesque as he was _ brilliant. 
He did not appeal to her imagination in the least. She knew by this time exactly 
in what his fascination consisted: his virile brain and his physical magnetism. 
Did she marry him she must deteriorate, for before the ceremony she would have 
cast out her ideals for ever; and in time she would accustom herself imperceptibly 
to a revised, depleted, and cold-blooded edition of human nature. Doubtless she 
would also develop a “news sense,” and rejoice in the tragedies that arranged 
themselves for the benefit of the insatiable press: no woman could live with a man 
like that and not come to resemble him. Still, life with him would indubitably be 
interesting. She had far more brain than she had ever permitted her adorers to 
discover, and to experiment with life possessed its charms, despite her ideals. 

She kept her room because she wished to consider the question in all its 
aspects, and arrive at a definite conclusion before she met him again: and if 
she did make up her mind to let him go he would find that her will was as 
strong as his. 

During these two days she received no message from him, neither did she see 
him on the adjoining terrace of the house where he was now a guest. At the 
close of the second day her eyes had ceased to long for a sight of him, and she 
fervently hoped that he had been called to New York. She wrote as follows in 
the little volume which bore his name :— 


“T am sure now that it is a pure question of personal magnetism. His influence on 
my mind invariably recedes with the accumulation of hours between us. That means 
that I have no sentiment for him, for if I had I should love him more when we were 
parted. Intellectual attraction and passion do not make up the whole of love. I have 
now decided once for all. I will not marry him. I have a premonition that the wrench 
will be harder than I anticipate at present—my brain feels worn out just now—and that 
I shall be on the point of sending for him again and again: if I don’t love him I am 
closer to love than I’ve been before, because he has awakened fully two-thirds of me. 
But I should be worse than a fool if I deliberately put out the light that has steadily 
grown in my brain, and which I have so carefully tended. If I wait long enough I 
shall find everything ; or if I do not, better a thousand times to live alone with one’s ideals.” 

When she closed the book she felt calmer than she had for months. She was 
sad and discouraged, and longed to be at home; but at least her mind was at rest. 

There was a ball that night, and she was engaged for every dance. It would 
be cowardly to excuse herself further, although she would have been glad to go to 
bed ; she was worn out with the nervous tumult of the past two days, and she had 
eaten little and been in the open air not at all. She would have slipped out late 
in the afternoon for a walk, but the wind was blowing a gale and the skies 
threatened rain every moment. The house where the ball was to be was on 
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a cliff some distance from her aunt’s house, and during the drive there she 
managed to ascertain that Maynard Bridges was still in Bar Harbour. 

She was surrounded as soon as she entered the room, but she saw at once 
that Bridges was not present, nor did he appear later. The ball-room overlooked 
the water, and although the windows were closed to keep out the wind and rain, 
she could hear the roar of the ocean high above the music. It suggested the 
fatal shipwreck to her mind, and at the same time she wished she were in a ship 
out there in the vast darkness and close to the tremendous music of the waters, 
Her partners found her far less fascinating than usual, and wondered if she were 
going to be ill. It would not have occurred to them to take any one of her 
flirtations seriously. 

Toward midnight the room became insufferably hot and her head was dizzy 
with fatigue. She commanded her partner of the moment to take her to the 
dressing-room ; then slipped out to the balcony. ‘The rain had ceased, the moon 
was out; the bay was convulsed, and the Atlantic seemed hurling itself over 
the bar. She turned her back on the whirling figures behind the windows, and 
determined to remain there until it was time to go home, or until Maynard 
Bridges found her. 

As she stood under a lantern and wore a white gown and shawl and a 
number of diamonds, she sprang out from the darkness in fine relief, and she 
faced a man who lay in a long chair just beyond the next pillar. He rose in a 
moment and came forward. 

* You are very pale,” he said. 

“T have been thinking for two days, and I have decided once for all. I shall 
not marry you.” 

Her voice, her manner, her profile, were convincing. 

“Very well,” he said politely. 

She stole a swift glance through her eyelashes. He had his hands in his 
pockets and was gazing out upon the tossing bay. He looked as if he too had 
been thinking and was tired of it. 

“T wish you’d take me out in a boat,” she said abruptly. 

“Are you quite mad?” 

“Tf I am not afraid I do not know why you should be. You are as strong 
as a lion, and you can manage anything on the water. I heard that you took 
off all the honours for that sort of thing at Harvard.” 

“T did not take a course in midnight storms,” he began ; then added abruptly, 
“Very well. Come along.” 

She followed him down the steps of the cliff to the boat-house. 

“Will you punt?” he asked drily. “Or do you think a sail would be safer ? 

“T want the row-boat, of course,” she said, thrilling with the wildest sense of 
freedom she had ever known, for the great wind was in her hair and lungs. 

He launched the boat without difficulty in the sheltered little cove, and rowed 
with swift long strokes out to sea. 

“Of course I did not mean to leave the bay,” she cried. 

“T am going out,” he replied shortly. 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘Ten minutes later she went through the various 
stages of terror, resignation, and exaltation. The huge waves seemed climbing 
over each other in their efforts to engulf the boat. At times it struggled between 
the crushing wall of the great cafions of the sea, only to climb up to the dizzy 
eminence of a wave, whose height in that roaring moonlit darkness recalled the 
terrible tidal waves that have dore such good service in letters; then shot down 
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“The huge waves seemed climbing over each other in their efforts to engulf the boat.” 


once more into the void. More than once the boat was twisted about as if it 
had been a stick in a whirlpool; but Bridges righted it and guided it on with no 
apparent effort. 

Suddenly he leaned forward and shouted to her: 

“Do you know why I brought you here? Yesterday I should have said that 
I was too modern for this sort of thing; but I am a savage in the wilderness at 
the present moment. Will you marry me?” 

“What shall you do if I say no?” 

“Tip you over. And leave you. I can swim back.” 

He did not mean a word of it. A man had said of him once that he owed 
at least half of his success to his supreme skill in the great national game of bluff. 
And he did not feel in the least like a savage, of the historic type at least. He 
had seen his opportunity and grasped it with his usual nerve and nimbleness of 
thought. If he had not he would have thought himself a fool. 

But in the cold moonlight, against those black hissing walls, his voice torn by 
the wind, his eyes hard as iron in his white face, he defied analysis, and she 
accepted his words as final. She swayed from side to side with a hard sob, and 
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he, thinking she had yielded, glanced about for a chance to turn the boat. But 
in another moment she was sitting erect with her arms held rigidly before her. 

“Do your worst,” she said. ‘That is as good a solution as any.” 

“Then you do not deny any longer that you love me?” 

“T hate you.” 

“Take care. You are a religious woman. You do not wish to die with a lie 
on your lips.” 

“Very well, then,” she said. “I love you.” 

“Take care!” he cried again, but in a shrill high voice. But she had 
overturned the boat with a wild lurch. He struggled toward her. She thrust out 
her hands as if to warn him away from her, but caught him about the neck instead. 

“Let go!” he gasped, as they were flung upon the back of another wave, and 
another came roaring toward them out of the battalions behind. ‘‘ Let go, if——” 
But although he struggled to free himself he knew that no swimmer could live 
in that sea, and before the wave struck and engulfed them he put his arms closely 
about her. 


” 


When the thousand-and-one conjectures had run their course people gradually 
settled down to the belief that Bridges, for reasons best known to himself, had 
persuaded Cora Benham to elope with him, and had taken her straight to some 
out-of-the-way place in Europe. But as the weeks grew into months, and the 
months rounded out the year, and no word came from the fugitives, not even to 
Bridges’ bankers, people reverted to the first startling theory, induced by the 
drifting overturned boat; and to-day the people of Mount Desert point to various 
spots in the bay and assure you that deep beneath lie the Southern belle in her 
white frock and her diamonds, and the man whose dominant will had mastered 
fate so often that other men had brought themselves reluctantly to believe in 
his death. 

GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 
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A PORTRAIT. 


MONGST our friends we reckoned long ago an old lady who exercised over 
me a veritable fascination. A woman of strong likes and dislikes, which 
she was at no trouble to conceal, she had singled me out as_ her 

favourite from amongst the young people frequenting her house, and I was at once 
charmed by the wit of her discourse and flattered by her avowed preference. 

Despite the disparity in our years, | never felt that we were on a different 
plane, except in so far as recognising that her experience was naturally a hundred 
times fuller than mine. In her society one had not the sense that, as is often the 
case with one’s seniors, she had got past understanding the young, or seizing their 
point of view. She was, perhaps, the only person of her age whose advice I have 
found helpful. The old are rarely able to adapt their experience to our need. 
With a frankness that was part of her nature she recognised this. 

“My dear,” she said to me one day, “for the young, the young are the best 
counsellors. We elders will not admit this, yet, nine times out of ten, it is true. 
The young are less prejudiced, more open to argument, more in touch with the 
times they live in, more generous; so, granted they are good and honest-minded, 
their advice is likely to be more useful to their contemporaries than ours. It is in 
proportion as they have kept young at heart, that the old are good advisers. It 
has often struck me that if we would but consult our juniors, we should seldom 
make ourselves ridiculous. The young have a sense of the dignity of age, in which 
the aged are not infrequently lacking. ... And talking of wisdom, whether in 
young or old, believe me, people are wisest where they are least concerned. ‘Touch 
them nearly—their interests, their passions—and none are wise.” 

I see her before me now, an aristocratic figure, tall, slender, high-bred, her 
finely-cut face like delicately-carved ivory, but for the bloom that still lingered 
on her cheek, her hair snow-white over coal-black eyebrows, and keen, bright, yet 
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kindly eyes. She was always robed in grey of soft texture, cashmere or lustrous 
silk, and spotless fichu, a 
a7 


——stole of lawn 
Over her decent shoulders drawn.” 


Of Irish birth and Scotch upbringing, Mrs. Merington had lived in London, 
Paris, and Vienna, and had had in her day opportunities of studying men and 
manners, love and life, such as are afforded to few of her sex. Fate had brought 
her to a solitary old age. We knew vaguely that she had survived her kith and 
kin, and had experienced many sorrows, but of these she never spoke. I divined 
them from her generalities. She had suffered too much to bear with equanimity 
references to the past. One of her characteristics, indeed, was impatience of 
pity. Sympathy she loved, if unobtrusive and heartfelt—the silent sympathy that 
translates itself by a close hand-clasp or eyes filled with sudden moisture—but banal 
condolences were her aversion. “There is nothing,” 
consolation.” 


she said, “so depressing as 


In her wider grasp of things, she showed tolerance, partly contemptuous mayhap, 
for the opinions of our local magnates and their wives, to whom, with her quick 
wit, her knowledge of the world and her varied interests, she was a phenomenon. 
When they avowed themselves “shocked” at some incisive speech, or failed, as 
they often did, to follow her line of argument, or damned her principles as 
“advanced” (word of terror to the mental paralytic), she never defended speech 
or principles. Those were her views, she said. She simply voiced the result of 
her experience. If the experience of others was different, she was interested in 
hearing it; but if, as often happened, her hearers had only prejudices, and not 
experience, to bring to bear on the subject under discussion, she let their excitement 
simmer and subside, as soda-water simmers and subsides in a glass. 

“ My trying to convince them,” she said more than once, “would be of no 
avail. They would not listen, or if they did, they would be predetermined not 
to believe. ‘The greater number of people maintain their opinions by refusing to 
examine the opinions of others.” 

Had she been a woman of position less assured, of meaner origin, or less 
wealth, her attitude would have kindled enmity. She detested the dull, and the 
dull are ever resentful. As it was, fenced at every point, she was accepted on her 
own terms, her occasional vehemences taken for granted, and even spoken of as 
amusing by those whom they least amused. 

It must not be imagined that she shrank from discussion. On the contrary, it 
was her dearest recreation, when carried on with people able to conduct it calmly 
and having something besides mere obstinacy to support their opinions. ‘‘ We 
never learn anything,” she would say, “from those who agree with us.” Her 
constant endeavour was to get accurate information on subjects whereon she 
differed from others. ‘ Mostly we disapprove not of what others really believe or 
assert, but of what we think they believe or assert. Few disputants are posted on 
their opponents’ case ; if they were, there would be fewer disputes.” 

In dealing with people who differ from us, she held that if they are of average 
intelligence and sincere, there must always be a good deal to be said for their 
views, however wild, startling, subversive, or fanatical they may seem at first sight. 
To treat our opponents as unjust, unreasonable, and insincere, or even as 
prejudiced until they have proved their prejudice, is to take up a false though 
common position. It may very well be that it is ourselves after all who are 
prejudiced. 
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To me she showed more of her innermost self than to others. I know not 
why. Perhaps my frank admiration pleased her, perhaps in some way I recalled 
her vanished youth, perhaps she fancied that she saw in me traits that might have 
marked a child of her own; perhaps she recognised that I loved her, and knew 
instinctively she had a heart of gold, and was not deceived by her shrewd sayings. 
Any tartness in her nature was expressed in epigram, leaving nothing but sweetness 
behind. Even thus, unlike the wit of many, hers was, if sharp, never personal. 
She said hard things of fools in general, but spared the foolish individual. 

Withal she loved to be understood, to have people quick to see that at times 
she did not mean all she said—that, as the Irish proverb goes, her “bark was 
worse than her bite.” It pained her to be thought hard, to be misjudged, even 
by people for whom she did not much care; and to offend a friend was intolerable. 

“T have never willingly given pain to any one,” she said; “but I have often 
shown myself impatient of the slow-witted, and for that I am sorry.” Was it not 
St. Francis de Sales who said, Za plus grande patience qu'on connoit, cest la patience 
des vifs envers les lents ? 

Ask her to aid you, and you made her your friend. She adored being helpful. 

While scarcely to be called pious, Mrs. Merington was of a profoundly religious 
nature. “I have no piety,” she would say, “but I have principles. Piety without 
principles goes to make a Company Promoter.” And again, “If God knows 
everything, I am not afraid of Him.” Once I heard her exclaim, “ When the 
world ceases to believe in God, it will take the bit between its teeth like a run- 
away horse, and bolt to the devil.” 

About life she had many characteristic sayings, of which I remember a few :— 

“The only rule for happiness here below, is to limit your wants.” 

“Soft hearts are the world’s pincushion.” 

“To succeed in life, be selfish and good-tempered, confident and indifferent.” 

“Tf a man wants to make a name, he must learn to take fate by the throat.” 

“Some men die without ever having lived; some women without ever having 
loved ; some critics without ever having praised.” 

“In this world one could be content with very little, if nobody else had more.” 

“The inevitable is invariably disagreeable.” 

“Telling the truth may be the worst of treachery.” 

“Nothing is more astonishing than the badness of good people and the 
goodness of bad.” 

“The ignorant are ever intolerant of ignorance other than their own.” 

“Tt is finer not to suspect evil than to excuse it.” 

“Hard words break no bones, but they often break hearts.” 

“Tt is impossible to be both jealous and just.” 

“Some people are like nettles: if you do not want to be stung by them, 
you must either avoid or crush them.” 

Speaking of those who are carried away by impulse and have cause later to 
regret their impetuosity, she said, ‘The pleasure to be had out of making a fool 
of oneself is at best but momentary.” 

The personal charm that my dear old friend possessed I can scarcely hope to 
convey to the reader. Her mental alertness, her individuality, her unexpectedness, 
if I may so term it, lent her a piquancy delightful’ after the commonplaces of 
our worthy and laboriously superior neighbours. ‘To this were allied a genuine 
tenderness for suffering or sorrow, and a maternal instinct that made her love to 
have the young about her. She had all Carlyle’s delight in “a genuine man” 
Wherever she found him, and this laid the foundations of some unconventional 
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friendships. As English society rests as a basis on ignoring facts, her directness 
and abhorrence of shams made her singular. Not that she was intolerant of all 
conventions. ‘Those that had a substratum of reason and common-sense she 
stoutly upheld, maintaining that in many ways Mrs. Grundy was an excellent 
personage, and that the observance of her rules afforded immense protection to 
the silly. It was, however, only the fact underlying a rule that she respected. 

Being a woman who thought for herself (and how rare the genus !), she naturally 
arrived on occasion at conclusions differing from the stereotyped opinions appertain- 
ing to an elderly lady of good position. For instance, on the question of patriotism 
she was at odds with most of her acquaintances. 

“The only people,” she said, ‘who are able to believe in the flawlessness of 
their own country are those who know no other. Patriotism is accountable for 
a terrible amount of unfairness and prejudice. It is generally but egotism and 
self-conceit writ large. Nations under similar circumstances act pretty much in 
the same way the world over, and every country of any importance has a great 
deal of which to be ashamed. Only by ignoring this is the “ patriotism” of the 
man in the street made possible. It is right and natural to love our own, and 
wish them well, and towards them our first duty lies; but to ignore, as politicians 
do, their faults or evil tendencies shows weakness and moral cowardice. If these 
are to be remedied they must be acknowledged. National faults unchecked bring 
about national downfall.” On another occasion she remarked, ‘ Nothing makes 
one so sick of patriotism as the patriotism of another country.” People of a certain 
tone of mind she described as “ object lessons in intolerance.” 

She had never lost her interest in Ireland. ‘It is,” she said, “and must 
continue to be, the dearest place in the world to me, for where else do you find 
such warm hearts?” Having seen and known intimately the ways of other lands, 
she was however singularly fair-minded and clear-sighted as to its merits and 
demerits, recognising frankly both good and bad wherever manifested. “ Every 
Irishman,” she said, “is by nature, and generally by training, a partisan. He 
needs contact with the great world outside his own interests to counteract his 
bias and show him that in a measure every side is right. Without this, he either 
sees things all black or all rose-colour, according to his prepossessions.” 

Of the people she said: “ As a nation we are not initiative. Our geographical 
situation places us beyond the wave of modern European movements, and we are 
consequently slow to be affected by them. We know little or nothing of how 
other countries manage. What we want is an education entirely different to that 
which most of us get, and supplying what we need—namely, the impact of minds 
unlike our own. It is largely because of this impact, because they are acted upon 
by the constant pressure of people whose virtues and faults are not Irish virtues 
or Irish faults, that so many do better abroad than at home. We are yeast, the 
others are flour, and it is when the yeast gets into the flour that it rises to 
advantage.” 

The “Celtic Revival” interested her deeply. “When the genuine Celtic spirit 
and glamour are there,” she said, “they are something worth having. Unfortunately 
they lend themselves to surface imitation, and the so-called ‘Celtic Note’ in 
literature too often resolves itself into an abundance of consecutive adjectives.” 

She loved the Irish peasantry, and delighted to quote sayings she had heard 
from their lips in her childhood. Of these three or four recur to me. 

“Make a mouse of yourself, and the cat will eat you.” 

“Some men marry a nigger, and then beat her for being black.” 

“ Make friends with the cross dog—the quiet one won’t bite you.” 
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“The fool is the man who tries to persuade the blockhead to be sensible.” 

“Better be sure than sorry.” 

Talking of movements both social and political, she once said, ‘ Causes are 
killed by their supporters.” 

And again: “To fight a windmill believing it to be a giant demands heroism. 
Many people, however, fight giants gaily, believing them all the time to be but 
windmills. In their case Indiscretion is the greater part of valour.” 

Friendship was one of the things which she delighted to discuss. In a friend 
she contended the main thing was not that he should be faultless, nor even that 
we should think him so, but that his faults should not irritate us. 

“London,” Mrs. Merington once remarked, “is full of people trying to edge 
themselves into whatever to them represents good society. Eschew their acquaintance, 
for with such folk the less you know them, the more they respect you. ‘They think 
lightly of you for being friendly, possibly considering, by an unconscious estimate 
of themselves, that any one willing to be a friend of theirs must be a person of 
little account. Do not, therefore, be carried away by kindness of heart, or by the 
perception of good qualities which they may possess. To the common minded, 
a friend generally means some one whom they may venture to treat worse than 
they would a stranger. Familiarity breeds contempt—in the contemptible. It has 
been said that no man is a hero to his valet; but that is, not because the man 
is the less a hero, but because such a valet has a valet’s soul.” 

Backing up one’s friends through thick and thin she did not consider to be 
true friendship. ‘It may please for the moment,” she said, “but if they are in 
the wrong it will blind them to the truth, and in any case is likely to mislead 
them as to the force of public opinion behind, and so urge them to foolish 
action.” 

She more than once said: “The cruellest end to friendship is not a rupture 
but a growing apart.” In this connection she quoted a French writer who says 
that the real separation is the separation that gives no pain. 

Women and the part they play in life naturally interested her, and on this 
subject some of her phrases recur to me. 

“For a woman, to be much respected often means to be but little loved.” 

“Women usually get least sympathy for the things they feel most.” 

“Tt is woman’s greatest curse that in too many of her most tragic woes there 
enters an element of the ridiculous, which compels her to be either silent or absurd.” 

“Women,” she said again, “are often apparently hard because they are too 
spiritual-minded. ‘They do not always comprehend a standard lower than their 
own. If they were a little more earthly, they would be softer if less admirable.” 

“I hate women who are ‘emancipated’; I like them born free.” 

“Men love women not for what they are, but for what they seem. The 
woman who is better than she looks never gets credit for her virtues.” 

“The best way for a woman to overcome misplaced affection for one man is 
to fall in love with another.” 

“T am always sorry to hear of a woman having written a great book; it is so 
often the outcome of unhappiness. Happy women feel, and do not think.” 

Once referring to a malade imaginaire, she remarked: “The number of women 


in society who are too delicate to do anything they dislike is remarkable. ‘They 
are always strong enough for amusement.” And again: “Contrary to the received 


opinion, women who have gone a little off the line are the quickest to talk 
scandal about other women. Like the fox who lost his tail, they wish to persuade 
themselves and others that every one resembles them,” 
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As my thoughts go back to Mrs. Merington, and the twilight hours when | 
sat facing her in my low chair, watching her delicate, withered hands moving 
deftly amidst the teacups, under hanging lace of filmy texture, the years seem to 
slip away. 

I close my eyes, and there she reappears, the firelight dancing on the Beleek 
china, of eggshell gloss and fineness, flickering on the polished silver, catching 
sudden flames from the great opal encircled by diamonds that she wore set in a 
marquise ring on her first finger, lighting up the full waves of her white hair. 
I hear her pleasant voice, her girlish ripples of merriment, her woman’s gravity of 
tone, her words of comfort as from a mother, her flashes of fun as from a sister, 
her friendly counsel. Ah me! 

Without, the dry leaves are whisking in the wind on the avenue, the sun _ has 
just set. In a pale green sky, flushing to pink, a crescent moon glimmers faintly, 
The early stars are peeping forth. The cry of a peacock sounds harsh from the 
terrace, harsh, yet intensifying the effect of peace. 

In my mind, my friend is ever associated with an autumn day, bright, bracing, 
with a touch of frost, enough to ripen the apples and mellow the pears but no 
more; a something fresh and keen and grateful after the drowsy, breathless 
languors of summer noons, the rawness of English springs. With her memory 
comes a breath that bids one be up and doing, that withers shams and insincerities 
and pettinesses, and spares all that is fair, honourable, and of good report. 


C. O’Conor ECCLEs. 
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III.— DICKENS CANCELLED PLATES : 


“OxivER Twist,” “ MarTIN CHUzzLEwIT,” “ THE STRANGE GENTLEMAN, 
* PICTURES FROM ITALY,” AND “SKETCHES BY Boz.” 


must be careful to bear in mind the fact that between the publication of 

“ Pickwick” and the later novel there was this distinction. The former was 
first published in self-contained parts, whereas the latter was published seréa//y in 
Bentley's Miscellany. ence, the first editions of “ Pickwick” in book form are 
to be met with bound from the parts, whereas the first editions in book-form of 
“Oliver Twist” are only to be found as issued by the publishers complete in 
three volumes. And unless we grasp this distinction at the outset we shall find it 
impossible to understand the apparently erratic appearance and disappearance of 
the suppressed plate of ‘“ Rose Maylie and Oliver; the Fireside Scene” and its 
substitute. 

The first instalment of the novel was published in the second number of 
Bentley's Miscellany, February 1837, and it continued to run for nearly two years 
and a quarter. From this it will be seen that the last instalment of the novel 
was not published until three months of the year 1839 had elapsed. 

In the meantime, however, the novel and the illustrations had been completed, 
and the whole story was printed in book-form and published in three volumes in 
the second year of its serial issue, the exact date being November gth, 1838. 

As a consequence we shall find the following curious result—namely, that the 
owners of the very earliest issue of ‘Oliver Twist” find themselves not in the 
happy possession of the suppressed plate, as would be naturally expected, but 
in the melancholy possession of its exceedingly ugly substitute. 

This, to the uninitiated, would prove as great a puzzle as to Macaulay’s New 
Zealander would appear the fact (mentioned lately in these pages) that in Truro 
Cathedral the older structure is of a later style than the new. But this is 
comparing small things with great. For we are fain to confess that, unlike the 
law, de minimis curat helluo librorum. 

Thus, then, we have to face this apparent anomaly, that, to possess a copy of 
“Qliver Twist” with brightest impressions of the etchings throughout, we are under 

(Copyright by G. S. Layard, 1899.] 
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. dealing with the episode of the suppressed plate in “Oliver Twist” we 
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the necessity of com- 
bining the early plates 
from Bentley's Mis- 
cellany with the later 
plates from the first 
edition published in 
volume form. ‘This 
. not uninteresting fact 
; I may, I believe, 
wh claim to be the first 
to point out, and it 
goes far to explain 
rn a very misleading 
\ note on p. 151 of 
s Reid’s monumental 
Catalogue of 
fa 3 George Cruikshank’s 
Works,” which shows 
clearly that the late 
A ’ ie \\ i Keeper of the Prints 
4 . was greatly at sea in 
“4 ) the matter. 
Referring to the 
S : ; ‘‘ Fireside Scene,” 
he says, ‘‘ The plate 
z = ee was used in 1838, 
, when the work re- 
appeared in_ three 
volumes, in lieu of 
the preceding (‘ Rose 
Maylie and Oliver at 
Agnes’s Tomb’), which was thought by the publisher to be of too melancholy a 
nature for the conclusion of the story.” From which any casual reader would be 
led to the conclusion that ‘Rose Maylie- and Oliver at the Tomb” was the 
suppressed plate, and that the “ Fireside Scene” was substituted for it, whereas 
exactly the opposite was the case. 





1 




















The Suppressed Plate from “ Oliver Twist”: The Fireside Scene. 


The novel was ready for publication complete in three volumes in the autumn 
of 1838. ‘The illustrations for the last volume had been somewhat hastily executed 
“in a lump.” And Dickens, who always was most solicitous about the work of 
his collaborating artists, did not set eyes upon them until the eve of publication. 
One of them, “ The Fireside Scene,” he so strongly objected to that it had to be 
cancelled, and he wrote to the artist asking him to design “the plate afresh and 
to do so at once, in order that as few impressions as possible of the present one 
may go forth.”* The publication of the book; however, could not be delayed, 
and thus we have it that the earliest issue of the first edition of “Oliver Twist” 
in book-form contains the “Fireside Scene” opposite p. 313, vol. iii., which it 
is the desire of every Dickens collector to possess, while the later issue of the 
latter part of the novel in Sentley’s Miscellany contains that which Cruikshank 
substituted for it at the novelist’s request. 


* Vide Forster, ‘‘ Life of Charles Dickens,” vol. i., p- Io1. (Library Edition.) 
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Both the plates are here reproduced for the convenience of the owner of this 
or that edition. 

But this is not all that has to be said upon the subject of the “Rose and 
Oliver” plates, and again I claim to be the purveyor of a little exclusive 
information.* 

It has generally been supposed that Cruikshank, although naturally put about 
by Dickens’s disapproval, did immediately proceed to carry out his author’s 
suggestion. For example, we find Mr. Francis Phillimore, in his introduction to the 
“Dickens Memento,” published by Messrs. Field & Tuer, saying: “The author 
was so disgusted with the last plate that he politely but forcibly asked 
Cruikshank to etch another. This was done at once.” I am, however, in a 
position to prove that this was emphatically not the case. And it is what one 
would naturally expect, for George was the last person in the world to acquiesce 
calmly and unhesitatingly in a forcible condemnation of work which he had himself 
deemed sufficiently good. 

In the year 1892 I had the privilege of examining the splendid collection of 
Mr. H. W. Bruton, of Gloucester, which has since’ been dispersed. On_ that 
occasion he drew my attention to a unique impression of the “ Fireside” plate 
in his possession, 
from which we (he 









was the first to see et 6 Wl 
the point) drew the K, "| 
necessary conclusion é 4 

which follows. The ie 

KI 

importance of the vA 


2 


proof alluded to lies 
in the fact that it 
shows that a large 
amount of added 
work had been put 
into the plate, prin- 
cipally of a stipply 
nature, after all the 
impressions — which 
had so displeased 
Dickens had_ been 
struck off. By which 
it is evident that 
George tried hard to 
improve the original 
plate instead of at 
once falling in with 
the suggestion that 
the subject should 
be designed afresh. 
This proof was pro- 
bably submitted to 
Dickens and again or thet “ 
rejected, for no im- : 
pressions of the plate The Substituted Plate of ‘‘ Rose Maylie and Oliver at Agnes’ Tomb.” 


* | first alluded to this in Temple Bar for September 1892. 
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with stippled addi- 
tions are known to 
have been published.* 
And plainly it was 
only after consider- 
able effort to make 
the plate do, that 
the artist designed 
the far-worse picture 
of “ Rose Maylie and 
Oliver before the 
Tomb of Agnes,” 
which is a question- 
able adornment to 
the later issues of 
the story. And had 
it not been for the 
delay so caused, it is 
more than probable 
that the suppressed 
plate would have been 
even a greater rarity 
than it actually is. 
As I have said 
above, Mr. Bruton’s 
collection was dis- 
persed in 1897 at 





en fae a ‘ 2 T j 
fre: Sotheby s. No. 145 
in that sale was an 
The Suppressed Plate, ‘‘ The Fireside Scene,” as altered by unrivalled run of the 
George Cruikshank. “ Oliver Twist ” illus- 


trations, seeing that 
it consisted of a complete set of proofs of the etchings, and included, with other 
rarities, the unique proof just mentioned. The lot sold for £32 10s. By the 
kindness of its late owner, I am enabled to present to my readers a reproduction 
of this unique impression of the plate in its second state. 

So much then for the story of the suppressed plate. There is, however, something 
more to be said of its substitute. 

If we turn to our edition of ‘ Oliver ‘Iwist,” so long as it does not happen to be 
one published subsequently to 1845, or one containing the suppressed plate, we shall 
find Rose standing with her arm on Oliver’s shoulder before a tablet put up to his 
mother’s memory, and we shall find that Rose’s dress is light in colour save for a 
dark shawl or lace fichu, which is thrown across her shoulders and bosom. In 
the 1846 edition of the book, the plate has been largely touched up and shaded, 
and Rose’s dress turned into a black one.; Now, it is perfectly evident that it is 


* It need hardly be said that if any of my readers finds that his copy contains ‘‘ The Fireside 
Scene” differing from that here produced, he may congratulate himself on the possession of a 
great rarity. 

+ The dress is also black in a reprint of the first edition published by Messrs. Macmillan 
in 1892, and in the large edition with the illustrations coloured, published by Messrs. Chapman & 
Hall in 1895. 
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the old plate altered and used over again and not a new plate copied 
from the old, for every line and every dot in the illustration to the earlier 
editions reappear in this. The perplexing matter that I have to draw your 
attention to, however, is that, in the same lot (145) at the Bruton sale 
mentioned above, there was sold a proof of this plate with Rose Maylie 
in the black dress, and this is a proof before letters, an impossible nut for the 
amateur to crack who does not know that the lettering of plates may be stopped-out 
or burnished away or covered up for the striking off of misleading impressions ; 
from which the moral may be drawn that it is better to believe in proof 
impressions after letters where they are well authenticated, than to presume that a 
proof is before letters merely because those letters do not appear. Verb. sat sap. 
The plate in this state is here reproduced for the sake of comparison. 

Before passing from “ Oliver Twist,” it should be pointed out that the first 
issue of 1838, which contains the suppressed plate is also differentiated from the 
second issue of the same year by what is sometimes alluded to as the “suppressed 
title-page,” which runs as_ follows :—‘“ Oliver Twist; / or, the /‘ Parish Boy’s 


Progress ;’ / by ‘ Boz,’ / in three volumes, / Vol. I (II. oz III.) / London: / Richard 
Bentley, New Burlington Street. / —— / 1838.” 


The second issue, with the substituted plate, has :—‘‘ Oliver Twist / By / Charles 
Dickens, / Author of ‘The Pickwick Papers,’” the rest of the title being as in 
the first. It is 
curious to notice, 
further, that in a later 
edition the original 
title is resumed. 

So much for 
“Oliver Twist.” We 
must not, however, 
quit Dickens without 
mentioning one or 
two other items,which 
more or less of right 
find their place in a 
treatise on ‘ Sup- 
pressed Plates.” 

There is, for ex- 
ample, the etched 
title-page to the first 
issue of the first edi- 
tion of ‘Martin 
Chuzzlewit,” which is 
often alluded to as 
“suppressed.” In 
the vignette we find 
that an error had 
crept in [as Mr. 
Hichens, with some 
acumen, remarks, 
“errors have no other 
gait than that generally 





attributed to the The Substituted Plate, with Rose Maylie in the black dress. 
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Title-page to First Edition of ‘‘Martin Chuzzlewit.”’ 


insect world.”] The reward 
on the direction post is written 
“too £ ” instead of “ £100.” 
It is, however, rather a stretch- 
ing of the term to allude to 
this as “suppressed.” As a 
matter of fact, it is nothing 
more than the frst state of 
a plate which was afterwards 
altered. However, the bait 
is so valuable a one with 
which to entice the biblio- 
maniac, that there is no 
prospect of the description 
being lightly relinquished ; 
and as it is one object of these 
chapters to protect the unwary, 
allusion to it is not out of 
place. We give a_ reproduc- 
tion of the etching in its 
first state as being something 
of a rarity, and it is upon 
this account alone that it has 
any claim to consideration. 
The fact that it is the title 
page issued after the book 
had appeared serially, with its 
forty illustrations, disposes of 
any lingering idea that in ac- 
quiring it we are assured of 
the possession of early im- 
pressions of the other plates. 
But the indiscriminating biblio- 
maniac requires no _ logical 
justification, and the plate 
will still retain its market value. 

A like variation is to be 
found in a well-known etching 
by George Cruikshank, en- 
titled ‘The Worship — of 


Wealth.” The head of Mammon is represented by a small money-bag, and the 
features of the face by the letters GO LD. Of this plate only one state was 
known until in a happy moment one of our best-known collectors discovered and 
secured a unique proof with all the letters printed in reverse, thus :— 


|S O 
Z 
@ 


a triumph which only the true d/etfante will appreciate at its proper value. 
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Another Dickens plate demanding mention is the exceedingly rare etched 
frontispiece by “ Phiz,” to be found in only a few copies of Dickens’s “The 
Strange Gentleman,” published in 1837 by Messrs. Chapman & Hall. This 
“Comic Burletta” was founded upon “The Great Winglebury Duel,” in “Sketches 
by Boz,” and was first performed at the St. James’s Theatre in September 1836. 
A second edition was published in 1860 with a coloured etching by Mr. F. W. 
Pailthorpe, the last illustrator to carry on the tradition of Cruikshank and H. K. 
Browne. The “ Phiz” etching is here reproduced. Even the second issue is 
extremely rare, and readily sells for between two and three pounds. The reason 
for the disappearance of the “ Phiz” plate is not known, and I only give particulars 
of it here because of its excessive rarity, and because it is constantly referred to 
as “suppressed,” though with no strict justification. The British Museum copy 
of the book only contains Mr. Pailthorpe’s frontispiece; but a copy with the 
“ Phiz” plate is to be found in the Forster Library, South Kensington. 

Then, again, we have Dickens’s ‘“ Pictures from Italy,” published by Messrs. 
Bradbury & Evans in 1846, with the beautiful ‘“‘vignette illustrations on the 
wood,” by that master engraver, Samuel Palmer. For some reason or other that 
representing “The Street of the Tombs, Pompeii,” on the title-page, disappears 
after the exhaustion of the first and second editions, both published in the same 
year. It reappears, however, in 


the late reprint of 1888, and ae 
is also only here alluded to ee 
because sometimes referred to ; >. 

as “ suppressed.” poe 


The last of the Dickens 


ns 


illustrations germane to our ; 
subject is that much desired RS 8 
etching of “ The Free and Easy,” gy 
which should be found opposite . 


page 29 of the “second series” 
of “Sketches by Boz.” Both 
the first and second series were 
originally published in 1836. 
In 1839 another edition ap- 
peared with all the etchings to 
the original edition enlarged 
(except “The Free and Easy,” 
which was cancelled), and with 
thirteen additional plates. An 
edition on the lines of the first 
issue of the second _ series, 
only with the illustrations in 
lithography, was published in 
Calcutta in 1837. 

It is important, in collating 
the first editions of the “ea 
“Sketches,” to bear in mind the 





fact that the first series was in 
two volumes and the second in 
one. Otherwise it is impossible AGTILEOENE 2: 

to understand why “Vo. Jil,” Frontispiece to the “ Strange Gentleman,” 1837. 
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is engraved on each of the plates in the second series. As showing how eagerly 
these volumes in fine condition, and of course uncut and in the original cloth 
binding, are sought after, it may be mentioned that thirty pounds is by no means 
an unheard-of price. 

Unfortunately the plates will in most cases be found to be badly foxed. The 
tissue of the paper itself 
has in many cases been 
attacked by damp and 
rotted right through. 

In such cases any 
remedy except the drastic 
one of punching is of 
course out of the question. 
Hence the rarity of a 
really “desirable” set of 
the plates,—a rarity which 
is largely due to the 
hoarding away of books 
in glass cases; for books 
require fresh, dry air, with 
the rest of God’s creatures. 

It may not be out of 
place here, whilst on the 
subject of foxing, to warn 
the collector that every plate 
in a book should be care- 
fully examined before any 
extravagant price is given 
for what is called a fine 
copy. No doubt we are 
much indebted to the clever 
“doctors” of prints who 
punch the fatal spots out and pulp them in, who fill up the worm-holes and vamp 
the cleaned prints up with green wood smoke and coffee infusions to a respectable 
appearance of age. At the same time we must never allow ourselves to forget that 
there are such occupations as vamping and “improving,” and that it is not for 
vamped and improved copies that we should pay excessive prices. 





Qaory,s. Crab shad 
The ‘‘Free and Easy." From « Sketches by Boz.” 
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‘BEING SOME ADVENTURES OF FRANCIS, SECOND SON OF THE LATE MARQUESS 
OF AURIOL. 


V.i—AURELIA. 


ORD FRANCIS had watched with satisfaction the slow approach of the 
Cape boat towards the quay at Southampton; and as they lay alongside, 
his eyes, roving upon the scenes and faces by him, sparkled with 

unaccustomed pleasure. He had been three weeks within the walls of the liner, 
and his restless nature was deranged by so great a captivity and the endurance of 
one company so long. His heart rose from its depression, and he surveyed the 
lively faces of the returning passengers and their shore friends with exhilaration. 
As he stood thus, indolently awaiting his opportunity, and gazing upon the stream 
of bustling people, his attention was drawn momentarily by a figure upon the quay. 
It was that of a girl clad in a blue skirt that danced in the sharp spring breeze. She 
held a hand to her hat to keep it from the rowdy wind, and the March morning 
had coloured and brightened the pretty features below it. He noticed so much 
and no more, for by then his chance had come; and, giving final instructions to 
Jacob with regard to his luggage, he stepped down the gangway ladder with a small 
bag in his hand. Friendly people, pushing to and fro, nudged, jogged him, and 
apologised ; fellow-passengers smiled farewells, waved good-byes, and detained him 
to whisper invitations ; and thus, in a current of noise and traffic and beaming anxious 
faces, he passed to the quay, and laying down his bag, stood looking for a porter. 

It was high noon, and he meant to lunch at an hotel ere going through to 
London. Here in this little backwater of the rolling current he remained, searching 
out of his inquiring and unresting eyes; and presently his gaze fell once more 
upon that light-blue blowing figure with the dancing eyes and the attitude of 
expectation. Their glances met; the sea-wind shook her like a reed, and the 
gown fluttered and tore and cracked about her ankles. A faint smile crept into 
Charmian’s expression, and was echoed upon hers. Suddenly behind that dim 
confession of sympathy grew boldly a blaze of understanding ; and the girl, lifting 
her hand from her hat, made a quick little run towards him, coming to a pause 
abruptly and breathlessly, with pink-flushed cheeks. 
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“ Aren’t you Frank?” she asked excitedly. 

“Indeed,” said Charmian, smiling gaily, “I have that honour.” 

“JT knew it—I guessed it,” cried she, with enthusiasm. “ Mother said you 
wouldn’t come, but would be sure to miss your boat as before; and Cissy said 
nothing. And Hilda and Margaret hoped you would, but I was the only one 
who said you would.” 

“Well,” said Lord Francis in his friendly manner, ‘‘so you see you are justified 
of your faith; and I take it unkindly of both mother and Cissy. I don’t like 
Cissy’s silence, to say the truth.” 

The girl stared at him, and then gave a little laugh. 

“You're not at all what I supposed you would be, 
never told us anything like this. You see we—I]——” 

“T begin to see,” said Charmian pleasantly, “that I shall have a crow to pluck 
with Cissy. But you must be——” He hesitated. 

“ Aurelia,” she cried gaily. 

“ Of course,” said he; ‘“‘and I should have guessed it anywhere.” 

“Well, now,” she rattled on, as prettily as ever, “you must come with me, as 
I’ve got a trap waiting. I drove the dog-cart over myself, and Redding is waiting 
with it off the quay. So—where’s your luggage?” 

“My luggage, my dear Aurelia, will follow in due course,” replied Charmian 
promptly. 

It appeared that he was being taken possession of, and he liked the situation. 
No one could say that he had put out a finger to assist in this mistake. His 
whimsical mind took flight, and with a jest he grasped his bag. ‘Come along,” 
said he,—“T’ll race you, Aurelia.” The girl laughed lightly and, lifting her skirts 
with one hand, accepted his challenge, so that presently they found themselves by 
the gates, breathless, smiling, and hugely enjoying one another. Charmian threw 
the bag into the dog-cart; the youth in livery touched his hat; and the girl leapt 
swiftly in. Lord Francis lingered, and gazed for one moment into her face. He 


” she went on. “Cissy 





wondered who the deuce she was, and to what he was committing himself. 

“Tf you don’t jump up, Frank, I'll run over you,” said Aurelia, who had grown 
warm under his eyes. 

“Try,” said he, and leaped with alacrity to a place beside her. The horse 
started at a sharp pace. ‘They drove through the town, and out upon a settled 
and wind-swept country, brightening under the young spring sun. 

“You will be glad to hear that Baby is rampageously well,” said Aurelia 
presently. 

“Now, I wonder who in the name of goodness Baby may be,” thought 
Charmian ; but aloud he said, “I am delighted to hear it. I have always had a 
great interest in Baby.” 

The girl turned her eyes on him curiously, and meeting his, broke out smiling. 
“Qh, you are not a bit what I thought you were,” she said. “You're not the 
least bit what Cissy made you out.” 

“Good Lord!” thought Charmian: “Cissy knows me, then.” 

There was yet time to explain, to make an apology, to offer some lame excuse, 
or at the worst to scramble down and bolt for it, bag or no bag; but he had no 
such intentions. ‘The position piqued him. 

“T shall be glad to meet Cissy again,’ 
me justice.” 

“Why, I should think you would!” said Aurelia frankly. 

“ Perhaps I’m her brother,” reflected Charmian. ‘No, I have it: I am a 


>’ he murmured. “ But she never did 
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cousin—undoubtedly a cousin; Cissy’s too, no doubt. But I wish I knew what 
relation I am to Baby.” 

“But I forgot to tell you that Cissy isn’t at home,” pursued Aurelia, as she plied 
her whip. 

“You don’t say so!” cried Charmian, with a thrill of relief. “ Why, what a 
pity ! how disappointing ! ” 

“Oh, she will be back to-morrow, you know,” said Aurelia, soothingly. 

“To-morrow !” ejaculated Charmian, adding to himself, ‘‘Oh, well, there’s till 
to-morrow, anyhow.” 





‘*They drove through the town, and out upon settled and wind-swept country.” 


“Yes, it’s odd, you know,” prattled Aurelia; ‘but Cissy, though she said 
nothing, didn’t really believe you would come, I’m certain. She was like mother, 
and thought you’d miss the boat, as you’ve so often done.” 

“Yes, I’ve had confounded luck in that way,” said Lord Francis regretfully. 

“And she’s got very thin; she’s not nearly what she used to be. You'll be 

g ) 3 ) 
surprised,” Aurelia warned him. 

“Thin, has she?” said Lord Francis, sympathetically. ‘Dear me! I’m sorry 
to hear it. I liked her so much fat. But——” 

“How can you?” exclaimed the girl in surprise. ‘Cissy was never fat! What 
I meant’ was F 
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“Yes, that was what I meant,” interposed Charmian hastily. 

‘‘T meant that she’d altered a good deal. I don’t think you’d know her,” 
went on Aurelia. 

“So have I,” said Lord Francis promptly. “I’m sure she won’t know me.” 

“Do you know,” said Aurelia, fixing her simple eyes on him, “that I think 
you're rather cynical. You're not like your letters, which were quite full of—well 

you know what I mean.” 

“Fine feeling?” suggested Charmian. 

“Yes; fine feeling,” she nodded. ‘“ But I remember Cissy always used to 
smile when I said that.” 

“Cissy knows me well, you see,” said he, wishing that he knew Cissy, or at 
least what his own name was. 

Presently they entered through white gates, and rattling along a short drive 
drew up before a comfortable and old-fashioned house set in a well-ordered, ample 
garden. Here they both jumped to the ground, and Charmian with a little 
misgiving, and a wistful glance down the drive, took down his handbag. 

“Why, what initials are those on your bag, Frank ?” asked the pretty Aurelia: 
Stneyre = Ce 1” 

“Oh, I stole it,” said Charmian promptly, and his companion laughed in a 
puzzled fashion, and pealed at the bell. 

“Well, here we are at Greatfield,” she said in a friendly fashion. 

“Ah, dear old Greatfield!” sighed Charmian, rolling his gaze over the 
prospect sentimentally. 

“Why, you never saw it before!” she said in astonishment. 

“Tn my dreams, in my dreams,” he sighed again, and congratulated himself on 
a real exhibition of fine feeling. 

She was watching him, and he put out his hand. Frankly she clasped it, 
and Lord Francis pressed warmly on the delicate fingers. A flush suffused 
her cheeks. 

“Tm sure I shall enjoy this,’ he murmured to himself; “and I'll make a 
point of finding out who I am at once.” 

The hall door opened, and what seemed to him a stream of welcome seized 
him and carried him along. He remembered a venerable man whose voice was 
broken, an old lady who shed tears, and two girls that tore at his arms. Aurelia 
stood by with triumph upon her pretty face. 

“Who was right now?” she demanded of every one. 

Charmian was by this time perfectly sure that, whoever might be right, Ze 
was quite wrong. It was a wrong atmosphere; he had no right among these 
simple and affectionate folk. He decided that he must give it up by some skilful 
contrivance, and the sooner the better. But meanwhile he would dearly like to 
know exactly where and what he was. He began to feel aggrieved with Aurelia 
for letting him in for this impossible adventure. 

““ We've never seen a photograph of you,” observed the old lady amiably. ‘“ But 
you're different from what we thought.” 

“Yes, yes—bad climate for photography,” said Charmian jauntily, remembering 
he must have come from the Cape. 

“ Really, now: why, I should have thought——” began the old gentleman, feebly. 

“But Cissy had a very good likeness taken!” exclaimed Aurelia and the two 
girls on his arms, all together. 

Cissy was becoming a great nuisance; Cissy was always fetching him up in 
his courses. 
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“ Cissy,” said Lord Francis emphatically, “is quite another matter. She takes 
well anywhere.” 

He succeeded in getting away from the cordial family; and was bustled by 
two of the girls into a room. Here he sat down in a melancholy manner in 
order to review the situation. It had become too elaborate, and he longed for 
Jacob; he envied Jacob, who was doubtless at this moment thundering along 
the rails to London. But he roused himself presently, and slipping through the 
doorway noiselessly, escaped the sisters, and got safely into the garden. The 
daffodils were out upon the banks of the road before the house, and the fields 
were springing into flower. Charmian espied a girl approaching. 

“I must find out who these people are,” he said to himself, and breathlessly 
assailed her. 

“Will you be good enough to tell me who lives there?” he asked, pointing at 
Greatfield. 

A stare of amazement was succeeded by a fit of laughter on the part of the 
young lady. 

“Oh, Frank, you are funny!” she cried; and Charmian started. ‘“ Good 
Lord!” he murmured, “this must be Hilda or Hetty or—I’m sure I shall 
never remember their faces.” But he laughed as innocently as _ herself, and 
giggling together they shared the amusing little joke as they walked up towards 
the house. 

“T really must get out of this,” thought Charmian, and spying Aurelia in the 
distance he fled to her. ‘‘ Aurelia’s my friend,” he murmured; “I feel safe with 
Aurelia,” and he watched her bending over the flower-beds, hatless and rosy. 

“ Aurelia,” said he, breathlessly but solemnly. “ But I ought not even to call 
you that, since I have been guilty of such a piece of impudence. Well, at any 
rate,” he resumed with a choke, “I am going to confess, and you can do what 
you like with me. Here I have been for the last hour, and I haven’t— 

The eyes of Aurelia, who had till now faced him with a puzzled expression, 
were suddenly kindled with intelligence, and she smiled. 

“T know you haven’t, and I think it’s most disgraceful of you,” she said 
demurely, shaking her head. “ But there’s just time to repent before lunch; so 
come along.” 

She pulled him by the arm towards the house. 

“ But—but where——” he gasped. 

“To see Baby, of course,” replied Aurelia, reproachfully. ‘ Poor little thing! 
and you’ve been here ever so long.” 

“Baby, to be sure,” said Charmian, recovering himself. “ Boy, I hope,” he 
reflected,—“ at least I'll make a shot for it”; and boldly followed his guide. 

She led him through a bedroom into a nursery beyond, and he was _ invited 
stealthily to stoop over a cot, in which a child of some eighteen months was 
sleeping. Lord Francis was glad it was sleeping, and he ventured on his shot in 
a whisper. 

“Nice little fellow,” he said. 

“Nice!” echoed Aurelia, “well, is that all you’ve got to say?” 

“ He’s very nice,” said Charmian emphatically, encouraged by his success 

“He’s very like you, I think,” said Aurelia, abstractedly. 

Lord Francis straightened himself from his fond stooping attitude, and faced her. 

“I—I beg your pardon,” he stammered. 

“T said he was like you,” repeated Aurelia; “and you ought to | 
Whom else should he be like, if not his father ?” 
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Charmian put out his hand wildly and sank into a chair. 

“ And—and where did you say his mother was?” he said, feebly. 

“Oh, Frank, you stupid! I told you Cissy would be back to-morrow.” 

“Of course she will. How stupid of me!” murmured Lord Francis, patting 
his forehead: “I'll be forgetting my own name next.” He paused. “I think [ 
should like to be alone with Baby for a few minutes,” he said weakly. 

“ Nonsense! lunch is ready,” said Aurelia. 

“T_T wanted to think,” he protested, miserably. 

“Think afterwards,” suggested Aurelia, and dragged him in a helpless condition 
downstairs. But at lunch he recovered a little. After all Cissy was not there, 
But what wqwoudd Cissy do with him when she came? And what would Cissy’s 
real husband do? These questions were distressing enough in theory, but they 
did not worry Charmian’s light heart. He caught Aurelia’s eyes smiling across 
the board at him in a friendly way, and he invited her to a silent toast; and he 
pinched Hetty’s or Hilda’s arms under the table. As a brother-in-law, which was 
apparently what he was, he was becoming a success, and as Cissy would not be 
back until to-morrow, Cissy might go—— But he suddenly recalled the Baby. 
The Baby was alarming, certainly—particularly if it should wake up. He cross- 
questioned Hetty or Hilda on its habits, but was not relieved to learn that it was 
generally awake. However, the Baby would not recognise him for an impostor. 

Nevertheless there was a deal too much of Baby to satisfy Charmian during 
the afternoon. He ran away from it on more than one occasion, but was dragged 
back each time. 

“T’m afraid you’re not very fond of Baby,” said Aurelia reproachfully. 

He assured her that he was—“ dreadfully fond,” he said; but he was shy. 

Finally, driven to bay, he took refuge in his room to reconsider his position. 
Some step must be taken. In the midst of his reflections a knock fell on the 
door, and Aurelia poked through a telegram. It was addressed “ Akehurst,” 
and evidently came from abroad. 

“That’s me, I suppose,” said Lord Francis, “or perhaps Cissy,” and he put 
it in his pocket. 

He resolved to bolt. The thing was going too merrily. Heavens! he 
considered, this was not his bedroom ; it was... and stumbling in the twilight 
in his excitement, he fell over an iron structure, and there arose an angry cry. 
Charmian gasped. 

“Lord! here’s Baby again,” said he, and set himself vigorously to hush the infant. 

“They'll never let me get quit of Baby. Baby will prove my ruin.” 

Outside the door he suddenly heard voices, and the noise of a great excitement. 
He half rose, as the door was gently opened. ‘The voices hushed. 

“Go in, silly,” he heard Aurelia whisper; and then the door closed to on 
the farther side of a strange woman, who, after a momentary hesitation, advanced 
to meet him with a quick step. 

“How could you,” she began in a low voice, no doubt calculated not to 
arouse Baby—‘ how dared you?” 

Charmian had now stood fully up, and presented his face to her. He knew 
well enough that the blow had fallen. That confounded Cissy had come home 
too soon, and there was nothing for it but to confess. The light was none too 
high, yet what there was in the room illumined both of them, and the woman 
started back. Charmian noticed that she was very tall and very pale, and that 
she was not at all like Aurelia. He pulled his confidence about him. 

“Well, to say the truth,” said he humbly, “I really don’t know how I dared. 
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But it wasn’t 
wholly my fault, 
you. know. I 
think it was the 
devil—or Aurelia,” 
he added _pen- 
sively. ‘*‘You 
see,” he explained 
winningly, ‘my 
name really is 
Frank.” 

Cissy put a 
hand on the arm- 
chair by the fire- 
place. She was 
even a little whiter 
than before, and 
she watched him 
steadily. 

“7 don’t think 
I quite  under- 
stand,” she said 
in a hard, even 
voice. “I find 
you here on false 
pretences, mas- 
querading as my 
—as Mr. Ake- 
hurst F 

“T—I’ve just 
succeeded in get- 
ting Baby to 
sleep,” pleaded 
Charmian; 
‘*please don’t 
wake him.” 

“ And you tell 
me,” she con- 
tinued, paying no 
heed to this piece 








of irr elevance ‘*He took refuge in his room to reconsider his position.” 
ance, 
“that your name 
is Frank. What has that got to do with this fraud?” 
She regarded him sternly, but her bosom rose and fell, as though she were not 


as calm as she feigned to be. 


n 


“It was Aurelia,” began Charmian, glibly pleasant. 

“You mean Miss Crowther,” said Cissy sharply. 

“Well, you see, I didn’t know her name,” pleaded Charmian humbly. 
“ Aurel—Miss Crowther met me coming off the ship, and asked me if my name 
wasn’t Frank. It is, you know. And—well, somehow we got driving here, before 
I quite well knew what I was doing.” 
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Mrs. Akehurst was silent. ‘“ You say you drove from the quay?” she asked, 
after a second’s pause. 

“We did. A nice quay,” said Charmian flippantly, feeling that things were 
going on pretty well. 

Mrs. Akehurst turned away. ‘Il am prepared to accept your statement,” she 
said in her dry voice. “I have no doubt that you intended no wrong by your 
foolish escapade.” 

“Escapade! that’s just what it was,” said he, nodding confidentially. 

“But you have placed a family of gentlewomen in a very unpleasant and 
embarrassing position,” went on Cissy coldly. 

Lord Francis flushed red, as he was not used to do. 

“Madam,” said he in another tone, “you have said no more than the truth, 
and you shall do with me what you will. I will atone by what you may ask of me.” 

Suddenly she turned her face to him again. “ My—Mr. Akehurst will not 
be here to-day. I do not wish to be hard on you. You can leave Greatfields as 
you arrived.” 

“ Not—not as your——” stammered the bewildered Charmian. 

“As Mr. Akehurst,” she said slowly. 

His gaze wandered vaguely round the room: from Cissy herself to the furniture, 
and thence to Baby’s cot, and back again to that white, handsome face. He held 
out a hand, smiling all of a sudden. 

“Madam, you have shown a rare generosity, which I don’t deserve.” 

“You do not,” she assented coldly, and ignoring his hand. 

“My dear madam,” said Lord Francis, very seriously and gently, “why you 
are so kind I know not; but really, if we are to keep up the pretence we must 
play the game.” 

“You are right,” she cried quickly ; and with a sudden change, which startled 
him, she put her arm in his, and moved to the door. 

Lord Francis was now hugely delighted with himself. ‘To encounter so sportive 
a woman, as he phrased it to himself, was a sufficient pleasure for one afternoon. 
And indeed the evening fell fast enough, amid demonstrations from the sisters. 

“IT suppose I’d better get away as soon as possible?” he whispered to Mrs. 
Akehurst. She bowed her head, and he seemed disappointed. ‘ Very well,” said 
he with a sigh, and rose to his feet at the dinner-table with a large effusion of 
sentiment. 

“ Before I go——” he began. 

“Go, Frank!” cried the girls—Hilda and the other one. 

“Go!” said Aurelia in consternation, pouting her lips. Cissy said nothing, as 
Lord Francis had been informed was her habit. 

“Tt is necessary for me to leave you to-night—for—for a brief time,” explained 
Charmian suavely. “ But I will come again. Cissy insists on my returning at 
once, and I need not say that lam.... The fact is, my luggage has gone astray, and 
there are some little presents I have brought...” He glanced at Mrs. Akehurst, 
and hastily went on without completing his sentence. ‘ But ere I go,” he resumed 
airily, recovering himself, “ I wish to give you a toast; and, ladies, may I urge 
you to charge your glasses, and to drink with me (no heel-taps, Cissy) to the 
healths of Aurelia, and Baby, and Cissy, and Hilda, and Hetty, and——” He 
stopped with Mrs. Akehurst’s glittering eye on him, “and Cissy,” he finished 
lamentably. 

The girls clapped their hands; but as they did so a noise was audible at the 
door; Charmian saw Cissy’s cold eyes go towards it, now with a new expression 
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‘«*1 have a warrant for the arrest of Frank Fielding Akehurst, late of Kimberley.” 


of fear. ‘Then it fell open, and two men entered. ‘They were plain, civil fellows, 
and held their hats in their hands. One of them also held a document, which 
he unfolded. 

“Mr. Frank Akehurst ?” he asked, with his docile eyes on Charmian. 

“What is this?” cried the old gentleman, feebly alarmed. 

“T have a warrant for the arrest of Frank Fielding Akehurst, late of Kimberley, 
South Africa, on the charge of forgery,” said the man. 

A scream rose from some one, and there was audible in the room the deep drawing 
of breath. Charmian turned his glance from the detectives to Cissy, who sat, her 
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white face upon her hands, looking towards them without a sign, save in the faster 
rising of her bosom. In that pause, whether drawn by his gaze or not, she 
turned also and met his eyes. For a full moment her breath seemed to stop, her 
bodice to rest silent over her heart. Then he looked again to the detectives, and 
broke the terrible stillness. 

“Yes, I am the man,” he said easily. ‘“ How did you catch me?” 

“Followed you from Southampton. Saw you meet the lady, sir, but wished 
for help first,” said the officer. 

Charmian held out his hands. 

“Well, no, sir,” said the detective, with an embarrassed air; “perhaps we 
needn’t say anything about these just yet awhile—not just yet awhile. The 
main thing is in your surrender.” 

“Lord!” said Charmian cheerily, “I thought they were always used. Do you 
want me now ?” 

“Tf you please, sir,” was the answer. 

He looked about the room, the hush of which was not yet broken, and 
surveyed the grave and frightened faces. 

“Cissy, Cissy, did you know this?” cried Aurelia suddenly, in a tremulous 
voice. 

Mrs. Akehurst raised herself. ‘‘ Yes, I knew that there was something wrong,” 
she said dully. 

Charmian shrugged his shoulders. ‘Well, you'll let me say the usual 
farewells,” he said pleasantly. “Cissy, I'll see you again, but you might give 
me a farewell kiss. I’m innocent, you know.” 

He approached her, smiling very quietly, and looked her full in the face. She 
shrank away with a start. 

“This is your revenge,” she whispered under her breath, 

“My dear lady, I am going to prison,” he pleaded. 

She still drew away, and swiftly Aurelia leaped forward, her pretty face shining 
with her emotions. 

**T will,—kiss me, Frank,” she cried earnestly. 

He touched her lightly with his lips, a little soft smile on his face. 

“Good-bye, Aurelia,” he said: “I don’t suppose we shall meet again.” 

“But we shal/, Frank, we shall indeed ; and : 

He made a comical face and put his hand in his pocket. 

“At any rate I will leave you a memorial of me,” he said, and brought out 
a gold pencil. The girl grew red, and tears sprang to her eyes; but Charmian 
had remembered something now, and pulling out of his pocket the telegram which 
he had forgotten, he handed it to Mrs. Akehurst. 

“Tt is your property,” he murmured. “ Forgive me for forgetting. 

The lady tore it open, and stared stupidly at the contents for some moments. 
Then she raised her glance sharply, and spoke to the detectives. 

“There has been enough of this jest, sirs. The joke is none too agreeable, 
and I must apologise for being any party to it. The fact is, this house is 
Mr. Crowther’s, these are his daughters, and this gentleman has nothing to do 
with Mr. Akehurst.” 

The detectives opened their eyes and smiled broadly. 

“ Quite so, ma’am,” said the principal. ‘ Who is this gentleman, then ?” 

“Would you deny your own husband, Cissy?” murmured Charmian reproachfully. 
Mrs. Akehurst hesitated and coloured, and Charmian gazed at her whimsically. 
“J—I... He is a friend,” she said. 
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“JT suppose you wouldn’t take my word, officer,” said Lord Francis, casually. 

The man grinned. ‘“I think we’d best be getting on, sir.” 

“But stop,” cried Cissy vehemently. ‘‘ Don’t I say that this is not Mr. Akehurst ? 
I ought to know.” 

“There’s no denying that, Cissy,” said Charmian airily. 

But she paid him no heed. “If you need proof, there it is,” she exclaimed, 
thrusting in the detective’s hands the open telegram. He read it with surprise, 
and handed it to his companion. 

“This is rum,” said he. “The real man seems to have got off to China. 
Then who the dickens are you, sir ?” 

Charmian took him aside. “Did you ever hear of a practical joke, officer?” 
he asked, and he whispered in his ear. Within two minutes the detectives were 
out of the house, with apologies, and Charmian was left, the centre of a staring 
circle. He grew aware soon of a sense of discomfort, and one of the girls (Hilda, 
he thought) said helplessiy,—‘“ But you haven’t told us who you are?” 

“Oh, I’m a friend—a—a friend of—Cissy’s,” said Charmian, fluttering lightly 
over the difficulty. Perhaps she wouldn’t refuse him. But she did. 

“Indeed you’re nothing of the kind,” said Mrs. Akehurst, coldly. ‘I never set 
eyes on you before to-day.” 

He looked hopelessly about the circle, and his eye fell on Aurelia. 

““A—a friend of Aur——” he was beginning, when a vivid blush sprang into 
her face, and upon that,— 

“Oh,” cried Hilda, “and you kissed us all—Aurelia too !” 

“Not Cissy,” he protested, by way of mitigating the charge. 

“TI think, sir,” said the old gentleman solemnly, “that you owe us some 
explanation of this extraordinary affair. If you have really committed forgery— 

3ut at this point Mrs. Akehurst interposed brusquely,— 

“He owes us nothing,” she said decisively, “and I think it is time we said 
good-bye.” 

“T really have said it already,” said Charmian politely, and with a glance at 
Aurelia. She coloured again. “But if you insist——-” he held out his hand to 
Cissy. 

For a moment she hesitated, and then she put forth her arm. “I am glad he 
escaped,” murmured Charmian softly. 

She shrugged her shoulders. Charmian turned to Aurelia, who stood watching 
him with serious shyness. 

“Ts it all true?” she asked him. “ Are you not Frank?” 

“T am one kind of Frank, my dear young lady,” said he. “ But not your 
Frank. I wish I was, barring the—barring Cissy, I mean.” 

“Oh, we like you much better than the real Frank,” said Hilda (or was it 
Hetty ?) impulsively. 

He became aware at this moment that Aurelia was holding out a gold pencil, 
and he frowned at it abstractedly. 

“This is yours,” she stammered ; “I can’t—you mustn’t go without it.” 

“My dear Aurelia, I mean, of course, Miss—er—Miss Crowther,” said Charmian 
fluently, “you must not think anything of that. The fact is, I travel in pencils, 
and [——” 

He was interrupted by the opening of a door, and a voice sounding from 
behind him,— 

“ Beg pardon, my lord, but you'll miss your train.” 
Lord Francis turned sharply. “Damn it, it’s Jacob!” he exclaimed, much 
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discomposed. ‘“ How the deuce... Get outside, Jacob,”—and to the amazed family 
he apologised. “You see, even my own man doesn’t know who I am. We're so 
mixed up,” and he backed with ceremonious bows to the door. Once in the hall 
he ran for his life, and outside, from the carriage which the faithful Jacob had 
provided, he cast a look backwards. ‘The door was closed as against a confessed 
impostor, but Aurelia’s eyes were shining from the window, and, so he thought, 
Hilda’s (or Hetty’s) too. 





H. B. Marriorr WATSON. 





HOW LIKE THE SEA. 


H OW like the sea, the myriad-minded sea, 
Is this large love of ours: so vast, so deep, } 

So full of mysteries! It, too, can keep 

Its secrets, like the ocean; and is free, 

Free as the boundless main. Now it may be 

Calm like the brow of some sweet child asleep, 

Again its seething billows surge and leap 

And break in fulness of their ecstasy. 

Each wave so like the wave which came before, 

Yet never two the same! imperative, 

And then persuasive as the cooing dove ; 

Encroaching ever on the yielding shore— 

Ready to take, yet readier still to give— 

How like the myriad-minded sea is love ! 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
New York, 1899. 
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THE SHIP: HER STORY. 
V. 


HERE was never a finer ship afloat than the East Indiaman, from say 1800 

down to the last of them, such as the Zar/ of Balcarres. Cooke sketched 

the Zhames, one of the handsomest, cvca 1820. She has the lordly look of a 
man-of-war as she floats off from the wind on the slant of a sea; she wants nothing 
but a pennant. ‘Those old East Indiamen were exceedingly comfortable ships— 
liberally found and handsomely furnished. It is a question whether passengers 
grew more weary of the ocean after four months’ salt water to Bombay and Calcutta, 
than do travellers in these times after six days of the Atlantic, or a little more than 
a month to New Zealand. We often pull out our watches as we rush along in 
a railway train; in the old staging days they were content to note the hour by a 
leisurely glance at the clock of the inn where they baited. People of old, when 
they went to sea in an Indiaman, knew what they had to expect. They danced, 
flirted, sang, talked scandal, quarrelled and made it up, and often the young people 
got engaged to be married. lll the after-part of the ship was a village full of 
people more or less good-humoured. Many are still alive—they are no longer 
young—who remember that old-fashioned voyage round the Cape to the East: the 
old cuddy, the griffin, the ayah, the eternal brigadier with his majestic whiskers. 
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She was by no means lost to sight when John Company hauled down his flag. The 
East and West India Docks grew full of her, at least of ships which, in regard to 
burden, stateliness of appearance, sumptuousness of cabin fittings, were well worthy 
to be the Indiaman’s successors. No finer set of ships in the days of wood ever 
sailed out of the Thames than some, indeed most, of the vessels of the fleets which 
flew the house-flags of Green, Dunbar, Wigram and Smith. 

The repeal of the Navigation Laws curiously and unexpectedly stimulated the 
shipbuilding industry. Their repeal excited great consternation at first. Many 
owners resolved to sell their ships ; others to register under foreign flags. The date 
of the repeal was 1849. These laws had been in force for nearly two centuries. 
i} They had been designed to arrest the maritime progress of Holland; they had 

rendered the apprenticeship system compulsory; they provided for a nursery of 
; seamen, whether ship-owners liked it or not, such as we should find it impossible, 
. without the re-enactment of these laws rigorously enforced, to establish in this age, | 
when the foreigner, or “ Dutchman,” is rapidly taking the place of the English seaman. 

Immediately on the repeal the United States went to work to secure for their 
ship-owners the trade Great Britain had thrown open to them. It is true that some 
i} years earlier than the date of the repeal of the Navigation Laws there had been 
competition (but of no severe sort) between British and American owners in the 
China trade. In 1845, clipper-ships of a novel and beautiful form, outsailing ours 
by two feet to one, were dispatched from New York and Boston to Wampoa. 

They were low in hull, had great beam, their lines were exquisitely fine, their yards 
were extraordinarily square, and any one of them showed as much canvas to the | 
breeze as a line-of-battle ship. We opposed them with a single clipper-schooner as 
a “test.” She was named the Zorrington, and she was built by Hall of Aberdeen. 
She was watched, and on her proving a commercial success, a few others of larger 
tonnage were launched. 





— 





: 

/ And still the Americans went on building larger and faster ships. Gold had 

been discovered in California, and this communicated a wonderful impulse to 
i shipbuilding in the States. American ships sailed from California to China, and 


loaded produce direct from London to New York, and they received as much 
as #510 per ton freight. The British ship, on the other hand, was not earning 
half this money. It looked at one time—and that was in 1850—as though the 
commercial flag of the United States were destined to drive the red flag of our 
country off the seas. How things would have gone with us but for the transmutation 
of the ship into a metal the soil of our country was full of, is a question it is now 
idle to ask. But assuredly the repeal of the Navigation Laws, supplemented by 
the amazing and brilliant activity of the Americans, started the British owner out of 
his mood of bilious apathy. 
There was no good, he considered, in continuing to view things with a gloomy 
eye. So first of all that well-known firm Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co., | 
commissioned Hall of Aberdeen to build a clipper-ship for them. She was named 
the Stornoway, and was the mother of the beautiful fleet of Aberdeen clippers. 
Others soon followed. In a famous race in 1856 the Lord of the Isles, built at 
Greenock, beat two of the fastest Americans. They were nearly double her size ; 
but she was the first, nevertheless, in the delivery of the season’s teas from 
Foo-Choo-Foo, 
From this it will be gathered that the Americans were our very good friends in 
suggesting by their commercial antagonism such perfect fabrics as those of the 
Aberdeen clippers. I knew them well when a lad at sea. I was in a fast ship from 
Australia ; yet one—I think she was the Wooloomooloo—in a fresh breeze overhauled 
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us hand over hand; she broke the brine into smoke; her green side swept 
shark-like over the surge ; she would lean to her wash-streak in the trough with the 
weight of the wind in her lofty, superbly-fitting sails, and she showed a forecastle 
and waist flashing with wet. She went past us like steam, though our own wake 
was a white road to the horizon, and she made me a memory I shall never forget. 

It is half a century ago since a great transformation scene in the wonderful 
drama of the ship was enacted, for in that year a voluminous Merchant Shipping 
Act was passed, a ponderous Act of 548 clauses. I cannot stop to talk of 
this Act beyond saying that it had a direct influence on the building of the 
ship. In the second part of the Act a new measurement for tonnage enabled a 
ship-owner to construct 
vessels suitable to his 
trade. It determined the 
dues leviable on ships 
according to their load- 
ing capacity. It provided 
for certain conditions, 
which did not neverthe- 
less hamper the owner 
or shipwright in his 
choice of shapes. ‘The 
object was to _ insure 
safety, and the Act re- 
quired water-tight com- 
partments, boats, and 
much other furniture. 

Prior to the passing 
of this Act the average 
ship—that is, the ship 
not built for any special 
work 





exhibited in her 
lines something of the 
old traditionary squab- 
ness and _ lumpishness 
which you notice in the 
hull of the Zerror, as she 
rolls with her consort off 
great icebergs. Some of A Blackwall Liner. 

the frigate built ships of 

the Merchant Service preserved this look of the. Zerror. I sailed in one of them 
(she was called the Hougoumont), and, saving the steeve of the bowsprit and a few 
trifling details aloft, she would have perfectly served the artist as a model for 
the Zerror. 





To a certain degree the sailor is benefited by the structural changes wrought in 
the ship during the past fifty years. He is now, for the most part, sheltered by a 
tolerably roomy deck-house, with windows for light ; and some owners are even so 
generous as to provide him with a table on which to cut his hard junk and beat 
the worms out of his biscuit. Formerly, in the timber days, if the ship was flush- 
decked, Jack and his brethren dwelt in a black and noisome hole right forward 
under a little hatch. If the ship was a wet ship, this little hatch was closed to 
prevent the fok’sle from filling, on which occasions the flame of the slush-fed lamp 
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burnt blue. The men could scarcely see to read, or stitch, or cut up a piece of 
tobacco for their pipes. Their malodorous fare was handed down to them in 
tubs, and they got their dinner as best they could, by jabbing at the contents of 
the tub and carrying the bit away as if they were dogs; and often they wanted tin 
dishes, and used a biscuit for a trencher. 

If the ship carried a topgallant-forecastle, the sailor slept in a cave formed by 
this raised deck. ‘The windlass blocked his view of the prospect aft. The interior 
was only a little less dark, and just a little less wretched, than the miserable den 
under deck. The shipbuilder has helped Jack in this matter. But it is unaccountable 
that the foremast hand should have been for centuries utterly unconsidered by his 
employer, and treated as if he made no part of the ship at all. Why was this? 
Is the crew of a ship useless on board of her? What can the owners substitute 
for men? Not.yet has the inventor charmed us with a piece of mechanism which, 
when wound up, shall run aloft, shall reef and steer, and shall not keck at salt 
pork because it shall never know hunger. That the sailor has been, and to a 
shameful extent still is, the most neglected, and in consequence the most ill-used 
of all men, I have been saying all through my professional life; and this, I fear, I 
shall have to go on saying till my hand lies cold in the soil. 

British steam swept the Yankee clipper off the seas: oceans of canvas and hulls 
of faultless mould could not prevail against the diligent slap of the side-wheel or 
the secret thrust of the propeller. Nevertheless the Americans had made a very 
noble stand. It was only when they found their shipping almost unremunerative, 
owing to the heaps of tonnage which lay idle upon their hands, that they gave up. 
Fleets of ships had been built in the Californian rush and for the Californian trade 
between 1849 and 1854. One of the finest of these was the Great Republic, 
the earliest four-masted ship—properly so called. Her burden was 3400 tons, 
though she was launched to register 4000 tons; she was 300 feet long, 53 feet 
beam, and 30 feet depth of hold; she carried a donkey-engine of 8-horse power 
for working ship, and for loading and discharging purposes. She thrashed from 
New York to the Scilly Islands in thirteen days. The French Government chartered 
her as a transport for the conveyance of troops for the Crimea; otherwise, being 
thought too large for ordinary purposes, she must have remained long on the hands 
of her consignees. 

At the date on which I am writing these articles it is entirely the other way 
about as regards size: the orders given are for very large ships. A gentleman 
writes to me from a well-known Tyneside shipping-yard, that in 1875 the average 
size of sailing-ships ran from 1000 to 1800 tons, and steamers from 1000 to 3000 
tons ; and to-day (1895) sailing ships run from 2000 to 3000 tons, and steamers from 
3000 to 12,000 tons. Nevertheless, the Great Republic would be considered a big 
ship even in this age. 

I cannot but refer here to a superb type of clipper-ship built in British yards 
and sent afloat between 1860 and 1872. As ocean-going ships they had never, 
possibly they will never, be equalled. ‘They had the speed of steam in their nimble 
keels. Amongst these ships were the Fiery Cross, the Arie/, Sir Lancelot, and the 
Thermopyle. ‘This last ship made her first voyage from London to Melbourne in 
sixty days—the fastest passage on record. She is still afloat, I believe. A few 
years ago I saw her at anchor in the Downs, with the inevitable Deal galley- 
punt loafing under her quarter. She had a racing look in her lofty rig, and her 
cutwater at the entry came rather abruptly aft, much in the fashion of the stems of 
the yachts they build in these times. I did not admire this feature, but I judged 
it was good for the ship. She, like many of her sisters, was a composite vessel— 
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that is, her ribs were of iron and the rest of the hull was formed of wood. It 
seems proper to state here that this beautiful and memorable ship was designed by 
the late Bernard Waymouth, for many years secretary to Lloyd’s Register. 

There was plenty of spirit in racing amongst the clippers in those days. They 
were mainly tea-ships ; and in one famous race three sailed from Foo-choo-foo on the 
same day, lost sight of one another until they met in the English Channel, and all 
three sailed up the river Thames almost upon one another’s heels. In connection 
with these races it is related that an English clipper named the Crest of the Wave 
and an American clipper named the Sea Serfent sailed together from Shanghai for 
London. ‘The Yankee was to receive thirty shillings per ton extra freight on his 
cargo of tea if he beat the Crest of the Wave. ‘The ships arrived off the Isle of 
Wight at the same hour, and the American skipper, going ashore, started by rail for 
London, and reported his ship at the Custom House before she and her rival had 
passed through the Downs. ‘This, that American skipper might have thought ’cute ; 
but it was not racing. Why did he take the trouble to sail his ship all the way 
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home? He might have handed the vessel over to his chief mate to navigate to the 
Thames and taken steam to London, where he could have reported the Sea Serpent 
to the Custom House when she was off the Cape of Good Hope. 

The story of the use of iron as a material for the construction of ships is full 
of interest. Iron was long ago used experimentally for building boats; several 
references to these crude attempts will be found in the Annual Register of last 
century. Grantham quotes from a publication dated July 28th, 1787. The writer 
says: “A few days ago a boat built of English iron by J. Wilkinson, Esq., of 
Bradley Forge, came up our canal to this town, loaded with twenty-two tons and 
fifteen hundredweight of its own metal, etc. It is nearly of equal dimensions with 
other boats employed upon the canal, being 70 feet long, and 6 feet 84 inches 
wide ; the thickness of the plates with which it is made is about five-sixteenths of 
an inch, and it is put together with rivets, like copper or fire-engine boilers ; but 
the stem and stern-posts are wood, and the gunwale lined with the same ; the beams 
are made of elm planks. Her weight is about eight tons; she will carry, in deep 
water, upwards of thirty-two tons, and draws eight or nine inches of water when 
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A 10-gun Brig. 


light.” It is extraordinary that such hints as these should have fallen dead. Was 
there no shipbuilder with an eye swift to witness the enormous possibilities latent 
in these little canal experiments? A small iron boat was launched in August 
1815. She was fitted up in Liverpool as a pleasure-boat. Hundreds viewed her 
as a curiosity. She was sunk maliciously in the Duke’s Dock, as though some 
Daniel Quilp of a workman, foreseeing iron as an issue if this boat was suffered 
to go on hinting, had put an end to her. Her owner raised her, and sold her 
for old iron, but “the loss of this boat,” he says, “turned my attention to the 
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practicability of making an iron boat which could not be sunk by any ordinary means,” 
He constructed a model of a lifeboat, and applied for a patent for her in April 
1818. She was to be built wholly of iron, and to possess remarkable buoyant and 
self-righting properties. This gentleman, whose names was Jevons, came into the 
world, strictly in a shipping sense, about forty years too soon. 

Meanwhile in the Royal Navy, down to the iron age, and long after, ships of 
the sort which Nelson and Exmouth had commanded were very much afloat. The 
ten-gun “pelter” was in existence, occasionally going down stern foremost. For 
years and years a nautical eye might have found it hard to detect any structural 
alterations or improvements in frigates or line-of-battle ships. Here and there a 
round stern with guns showing ; here and there a square stern magnificently finished, 
with mouldings, windows, quarter-galleries, and the like ; but the line-of-battle ships, 
the frigates and the corvettes, the brigs and the cutters, remained as though there 
was never to be a change. The liners all looked like the Victory. Lord (then 
Mr. 'T. H.) Farrer, of the Board of Trade, speaks of one of his colleagues in 1850 
as Admiral Beechey, an officer of intelligence who had been largely employed in 
surveying, and was well acquainted with steam-vessels. Yet this same gentleman 
declared that he did not believe the Navy of the future—the Royal Navy—would 
ever be built of iron and driven by steam. Nor could he endure iron ships. ‘It 
was a very few years after this that, in company with him, I witnessed one of the 
most beautiful sights of my life—the Naval Review at Spithead in the first summer 
of the Russian war, when the last four sailing vessels of the Royal Navy formed 
the attacking squadron. I shall never forget the beauty of the scene, when late in 
the afternoon these magnificent ships came on with a gentle breeze from the east, 
and the descending sun shed a dying glory on their towers of canvas. It was a 
fit obsequy for the hearts of oak of Rodney, Howe and Nelson.” 

This is very eloquently said ; and the sigh in it, the regret, the last fond, lingering 
look behind, touchingly illustrates that sort of official hate of change which found 
expression in British wooden battle-ships 7” ¢ow when the ocean was already covered 
with iron commercial steamers. What would the heroic James Cook have thought 
if not said—Cook of the hung head and scowling brow, Cook our island’s darling 
circumnavigator—what would Cook have thought had he returned home from his 
first voyage, and, learning that steam had been applied to navigation, asked for 
a steamer and received this official answer: ‘No; it is true that the steamer is in 
existence, but we do not choose to recognise her. For centuries we have managed 
very well with tacks and sheets; you have blown round the world very com- 
fortably, we make no doubt, in your ship, the health of whose crew does you 
credit, whilst we cannot but own we are much pleased with your discoveries.” I 
can see that Whitby sailor spit as he walks out of Whitehall. Why is it that 
those who have the administration of the marine affairs of the greatest maritime 
power in the world always lag in the rear, look stupidly and dimly as through 
coloured glasses at novelties, break the patentee’s heart by cold rejection, and start 
at last out of a grandmotherly doze at the note of the war-blast borne across the 
waters ? Of course it is not hard to find the exact reason why this should be ; but 
we must not seek for it in patriotism. Is the head of a department as a rule a 
patriot? does he love his country and labour only for her good? would he rather 
forfeit private benefits than help forward by quick acceptance of a good thing that 
state-paid machinery, the Navy? Let us hope that the British official, head or no 
head, is a patriot. Yet it is strange that the Royal Navy should languish in the 
hands of patriots, that no attempt should be made to provide for men to man the 
fleet, that no briskness should ever be discovered in the nature of private contracts 
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and in Government yards till the foe has begun to arm and the press to yell. ‘The 
manning of the fleet is a difficulty that will trouble a good many people some of 
these days. In what direction do the eyes of the heads and the authorities turn 
when they talk of manning the fleet? The merchant sailor complains that the 
foreigner is accepted over him: it is true. A large percentage of foreigners now 
fill those ships which certain protective clauses in the old Navigation Laws 
would have made nurseries of—nurseries of British seamen. Not a craft but should 
have been dealt with as a nursery. The very smacksmen, harmless trawlers on the 
Doggerbank, these and their giant apprentices should under the apprenticeship clause 
have helped swell the lists of men available for the protection of the country in 
the hour of need. 

And, touching the smack as a type, one must say even of this quaint and 
picturesque detail of the coast that she has shared the fate of ships and _ suffered 
improvement. Certainly there are no finer craft of their kind afloat than many of 
the smacks of the eastern coasts and the vessels which hail from Ramsgate. I 
sometimes wonder what sort of a fabric was that old cod-smack whose bowsprit 
smashed through the window of the cabin in which Mr. Henry Fielding, the author 
of “’Tom Jones,” was seated, a helpless cripple, waiting for the brute of a captain 
to lift his anchor and carry him and his wife away to Lisbon. She probably lives 
somewhere in Hogarth. ‘That she was all buttock, bow, and well, we need not 
fear to believe. No doubt the old cod-smack floated propertied with all those 
quaintnesses which characterised the shipping of her time. But she must yield 
and sink out of sight into the ooze of years when the modern smack comes 
smoking along. 

I will take a dandy-rigged smack of sixty tons: she shall be called the Caméria, 
and she shall hail from Ramsgate. I have looked at such a vessel often, and never 
without admiring more and more the skill and judgment which have gone to the 
building of her.. Her high bow dominates the seas: swiftness is not needful, she 
does not want to tear her nets to pieces; her main-mast is so stepped as to seem 
to incline forward, but it is the sheer that deceives the eye. Years of practical 
experience are in her. She has been built to fight the North Sea, and she has 
come off victorious, often sailing out of a hurricane with her hold full of great white 
fish, whilst big ships founder in the haze of the horizon as she flies past, soaring 
in foam with the buoyancy of the bird that follows her. 


W. CLarK RUSSELL. 


(To be continued. ) 
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“*Simmer’s a pleasant time, 


Flowers of every colour, 
The birds sing i’ the trees, 
And I think o’ my true lover.” 


| 


ae 


a REO 


HUS sang a girl, as she climbed up the 
broken sheep-path that led through the 
wooded hollow known as Keil’s Den, 

the Fife name for a glen. 

Spring was in her veins and on the land. 
Who has not felt that exquisite uplifting of 
the spirit that comes, no one knows whence, 
in springtime, the morning of the year? The 
birds feel it, and pour forth their sweetest 
notes from dawn till eventide; the squirrels 
dart from tree to tree ; the soft brown dormice 
wake from their long winter sleep under the 
hedgerows and come out to sun themselves ; 
the baby bleat of lambs is heard in the 
sheltered meadows as they skip about to their 
hearts’ content the livelong day. All nature 
feels the exhilaration of reawakening life, as 
the sap rises in the trees and the buds begin 
to swell and the blossoms to open. 

Spring is late in coming to the wind-swept 
coast of Fife, and it was in the early morning 
of a glorious day towards the end of the month 
of May that Mysie Dowie started up the den, 
milk-pail in hand, singing her little song of 
summer-time. 

Climbing ever upwards, she at length came 
to a gate opening into the pastures, and there 


she set down her pails and called softly “Cusha, cusha,” to the cows. After a 
few moments she was answered by a deep, contented low, as the animals slowly 
made their way to the spot where she was waiting for them. 
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“Ah, Thistle, I’m early the morn, you didna expect me sae sune,” said the 
girl, stroking the soft nose of the first comer; we'll wait awhile till Tam comes, 
or Kelpie will be jealous that she isn’t milked first.” 

Mysie leaned against the gatepost and idly pulled a sprig of briar. She began 
to sing again. Her sweet voice rang through the woods, the birds seemed to pause 
and listen. 

** But ah! he left the thorn wi’? me.” 


“ And how are ye gaun to milk Thistle wi’ a thorn in your finger?” asked 
the voice of Tam the old cowherd, as he now appeared with his pails. 

“Qh! it’s naething of a hurt,” said the girl. 

“ Ye’d better no’ be singin’ thae songs,” said the old man. “A true word is 
often spoken in jest.” 

“What are you saying, Tam?” 

“T say naething,” said ‘Tam, “but that ye’d be a deal sight wiser singin’ the 
Psalms o’ David than thae heathenish songs o’ thorns and lovers. Love’s all 
thorns, say I: give me peace and a single life.” 

“JT daresay you didna always think a single life best,” said Mysie, as she 
seated herself on her stool and began to milk the cow she had called ‘Thistle. 
“Werena you ever in love when you were young, Tam?” 

Scores and scores o’ times,” said the old man, chuckling ; “but there was a 
thorn or a blemish in every one of ’em, and I havena found the perfect maid 
yet, so I say again give me peace and a single life.” 

“T think I'll go up the burn to the fairies’ bridge,” said Mysie, “and see if 
the wee men will tell me my fortune,” and away she darted up the glen. 

“And when you come back Thistle and Kelpie will have kicked ower your 
pails,’ Tam called after her, “and what will Mistress McGibbon say then?” 

“Tf I don’t come back in half an hour after you get home,” cried the girl, 
“you can come and fetch them, for I shall have gone off, like bonny Kilmeny, 
ne’er to return.” 

Ah! maidens, it is not wise lightly to seek counsel of the wee men! 

Did the wee men give Mysie a glimpse into the future as she sought them in 
their haunt beside the fairy bridge, or was she frightened by the wraith of some 
hermit crossing the little slender arch that once led to a chantry, the very memory 
of which had long been forgotten in the country-side? Perhaps she was only 
startled by the dropping of a rat into the burn, the poor beastie more terrified 
than herself. Who knows? But when she once more emerged into the glorious 
light of the full-risen sun, there was an eerie look in her eyes, like one who walks 
dreaming. As she approached the gate it changed to one of more earthly 
surprise, for there, on his knees before her milk-pails, crouched a man, drinking 
as if his thirst were unquenchable. 

At the sound of her footfall he looked up, and seeing the amazement on her 
face he leapt to his feet, saying, ‘I beg your pardon, but it was too tempting.” 

“That milk is not mine to give,” said Mysie, her face burning with indig- 
nation. 

“T’ve come from Leith,” said the man, “and I’ve walked all the way from 
Kirkcaldy this morning, and I’m nearly done, but I’ve far to go yet.” 

“Whither are you bound?” asked Mysie. 

“To St. Monan’s, out beyond Earl’s Ferry—that’s my home; but I could get 
no boat farther than Kirkcaldy, so I must make the distance on foot.” 

“Eh! but your shoon are worn through : how will you win so far? Come away 
down to the Castle farm, and we will see what Mistress McGibbon can do for 
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“On his knees before her milk-pails crouched a man, drinking as if his thirst was unquenchable.” 


you,” and without further ado Mysie took up her pails and deftly picked her way 
down the rugged path. 
The man stood irresolute. ‘The bonny lassie,” he thought, “takes me for a 
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gaen-aboot body—that’s clear; and no wonder, for I look it all over,” and he gazed 
ruefully at his ragged clothes. ‘This Mistress McGibbon, too, will probably drive 
me out for a vagrant, and set the dogs upon me, after my theft upon her milk-pails.” 

The door of the house stood hospitably open, and the man, Rob Lauder by 
name, heard a clatter from within that struck pleasantly upon his ears. 

“Come away in,” called a voice from the threshold: “the dog will no touch 
ye—his bark is waur than his bite.” 

“You'll no be breaking your fast the morn,” she continued. “ Mysie, Mysie, 
bring in the porridge and let us fall to.” 

“Do you think yon man will go to St. Monan’s the night?” Mysie asked 
the shepherd later in the day, when she was hanging the clothes out on the brae 
to dry. 

* Ay, ay,” said the shepherd, “it’s no sae far for a braw laddie like yon; but 
think no more on him, Mysie: sailors have aye a lass in every port.” 

“JT was no thinking on him,” said Mysie, “but that it was a long road for 
wearifu’ feet, and he did not know the way.” 

“Fortune brings in some ships that are not steered,” said the shepherd oracularly, 
as he passed on with his flock. 

“In the days that came and went that summer Mysie thought many a time of 
Rob Lauder ; especially at the early milking hour was she reminded of their first 
meeting, or when on summer afternoons she wandered with her sewing up to the 
pleasant shade beside the fairies’ bridge. Life had no complications for her ; there 
were no shadows yet across her pathway in this morning time of her existence, no 
thorns in her briar-rose. 

Thus the morning of Mysie’s life wore on; but the picture of the sailor from 
St. Monan’s would not vanish from her mind in spite of all the wise counsels of old 
Tam, who guessed the secret hardly known even to herself, reading her like a book. 
So thinking and wishing to see again this stranger took from her all surprise 
when once again he crossed her path, and it soon appeared that he too had 
never forgotten Kiel’s Den and the bonny black-haired lassie who dwelt thereby. 

At length, having joined a whaling vessel and made one successful voyage, he 
was minded to see if Mysie could be induced to leave the glen for the windy 
little sea-girt town where the waves wash the very walls of the old grey church, 
almost threatening to wash it away at times. But the dwellers at St. Monan’s have 
a superstition that the kirk will stand till the crack of doom; for the word of 
God so fervently preached within those storm-washed walls was powerful once to 
quell the tempest on the Sea of Galilee, and the Lord is mindful of His own. 

Noon. 

And so Mysie Dowie was wedded to Rob Lauder just before the harvest was 
gathered in. The barns were cleared and the merry-making was of the best. 
The feast was plentiful, and the fiddlers were tired before the feet of the dancers, 
and it was near midnight when silence fell upon the Castle farm. But long before 
the merry-making was at an end Mysie had started away with Rob, for her future 
home beside the sea. 

Night had fallen before they reached their destination, a calm September night 
with a soft wind blowing in from the sea. Summer was over, and seed-time; but 
the late Scotch harvest had not yet been gathered in, though the corn and _ barley 
were cut and standing in shocks upon the fields. The air was laden with pleasant 
scents, as they travelled along slowly in the covered cart driven by a silent old 
man, who took no heed of them, save now and again, when he would take his 
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pipe from his mouth and remark that they were one mile nearer to St. Monan’s, 
Mysie sat with her hand in Rob’s. 

“Rob, dear lad, do you remember that morning in Kiel’s Den, two years 
gone by?” 

* Ay, lass, I mind it weel.” 

“Do you know what Tam said to me that morn? He said ‘ Love’s all thorns,’ 
but we have not found it so, Rob, have we?” 

“ Bonnie wee wifie!” said Rob, tenderly. 

“You'll no leave a thorn wi’ me?” persisted Mysie. 

“Mysie dearie, ye know I love ye weel.” 

Mysie laughed a happy little laugh. She was very tired, but she was in the 
noontide of her bliss: life held no happier hour than this. And now they rattled 





St. Monan’s. ‘The weather was stormy; Mysie welcomed every gale.” 


over the stones, and at last the carrier’s cart stopped at the mouth of a wynd, 
where they bade the old man good night, and Mysie found herself at home. 

‘** East, west, hame’s best,” said Rob, as he led her in. 

A gentle murmur of lapping waves upon the beach sounded from the foot of 
the cliff. The refreshing salt smell of the sea rose up from the shore, and, far 
out on the rocky island, twinkled the light that helped to save so many lives from 
the perils of the deep. 


Some months passed, happy months for both. In the spring Rob would go 
out with the whaling fleet again, but meanwhile he joined a small trading vessel 
that plied between the port of Leith and the little towns along the coast of Fife. 
Spring came, and with it busy preparations amongst the whalers. The weather 
was stormy ; Mysie welcomed every gale as delaying Rob’s departure. ‘There were 
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many beside Rob who were interested in the whalers. Rob’s was but a small 
share, of course, but many of the gentry were the real owners, for a whaling boat 
costs many hundreds, sometimes thousands of pounds; but the profits are great, 
though the risk is great also. And, on the morning of the great day when they 
were to sail, Mr. Riach, the minister, held a service in the kirk and prayed that 
the lives of the sailors might be spared, and wrestled in prayer with many earnest 
words. 

“Many go down to the sea in ships,” said he, “and there is that Leviathan 
that taketh his pastime therein; but, O Lord! spare thy servants that put their 
trust in Thee.” And many of the wives and mothers wept, and Pitcorthie even 
was seen to wipe his eyes; but Mysie would not weep, though her heart was 
bursting: for Rob’s sake she would not shed a tear, but kept a brave face till she 
had seen him on board, waving to him as long as she could see, but the tears 
flowed now and blinded her when at last she turned into her house alone. 

“In five or six months I shall be home,” Rob had said. “God guard you safe, 
my wife, and have you in His keeping against my return.” 

There was time enough for weeping now Rob was away. 

All through the summer Mysie kept up her heart bravely, waiting and hoping 
for Rob’s return. News came once or twice, brought by a vessel from some 
northern port to the great owners, that the fleet was doing well, and that the catch 
was remarkably good, and the blubber and whalebone of splendid quality ; then 
there would be a great rejoicing. ‘Twice Pitcorthie brought Mysie a letter in which 
Rob Lauder was spoken of as a daring whale-fisher, and once Mysie had a letter 
from Rob himself; but she could not write to him, for no one knew where the 
fleet might be: they only ran into port when short of provisions, and were always 
reluctant to leave a good hunting-ground. Mysie waited patiently and hopefully all 
through those summer months, and when September came again she longed for 
the home coming of her man, for a little son lay in her arms, awaiting his 
father’s kiss. 

October came, and expectation grew keener; every day the ships were looked for. 

At length one day the little town rang with joyful tidings. News had been 
flashed from point to point down the coast that one of the vessels had been sighted 
far away to the north, and that before many days something must be heard or 
seen of the long-looked-for toilers of the deep. Week by week the whaling boats 
came in, till but one was wanting; but the crews were confident of its return 
before the winter storms set in. The weeks stretched into months; winter came 
and went, but the St. Monan’s boat was not yet heard of. 

The months became years, and Mysie still waited for her man. 


NIGHT. 

Summer and winter, winter and summer passed, and Mysie still waited after 
long years for Rob’s return. Her little son was a great solace in these weary, 
anxious times. Nightly, at her knee, he would pray for father on the seas far 
away; for Mysie never lost hope, nor doubted that he would come some day, 
some time, sooner or later, in God’s good time. 

Mr. Hamilton of Pitcorthie was very good to her, helping her in many ways. 
When he set up a loom in her house (for she was forced to take to the linen- 
Weaving again for a livelihood) she had hesitated a little whether to accept the 
gift or not; but he had cheerfully said, “When Rob returns he will repay me,” 
and those words had given her hope during the months that followed till the dark 
days came again. 
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At length the hour of Mysie’s darkest trial approached. A bad harvest pressed 
specially heavily upon the flax weavers, who could scarcely make even the poorest 
living, work as they might, ten or even twelve hours a day. ‘The winter was cold 
and stormy; heavy falls of snow made communication between even the nearest 
villages almost an impossibility. Fierce tempests raged along the bleak east coast. 
This sad season took from Mysie her kind old friend and benefactor, Pitcorthie ; 
and now she had no one but herself to look to, save kind old Mrs. McGibbon up 
at Kielsden. In the time of dearth this good woman sent word to Mysie bidding 


her come back to the Castle farm, for she was getting old and infirm, and would 





““*Am | going to die, mother?’ he said.” 


be glad of her help as in days gone by. But Mysie could not be persuaded to 
leave St. Monan’s, lest Rob should come and find her absent. 

One cold, bleak afternoon, Mysie was sitting over her loom as usual, her back 
aching from the long hours of work, her eyes tired with straining to see by the 
dim light of one candle, all she could allow herself in these terrible days of poverty. 
Robbie was not yet home from school, but his porridge was set upon the hob 
waiting his return. 

“He ought to be home by now,” said Mysie to herself, glancing at the clock ; 
“it’s getting ower dark.” 
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A knock came at the door. A woman named Lisbeth Grier, one of the 
neighbours, entered. Mysie looked up, expecting her to speak. 

“Ve'll no be seeing Robbie yet?” asked Lisbeth. 

“ He’s not back from his school, but he should be here soon,” said Mysie. 
And this time she rose from her loom, and went towards the door to look for 
the boy. 

The woman stopped her. ‘“ He’s had a fall,” said she; “they’re bringing him 
home.” 

* Bringing him home,’ 


? 


repeated Mysie in surprise. ‘Then suddenly, fearing the 
worst, she grasped Lisbeth’s arm, and in a voice of anguish cried, “Is he dead?” 

“No, no; but I doubt he’s badly hurt.” 

Mysie waited to hear no more ; she rushed out into the street, and there a sad 
little procession met her, bearing her boy as gently as they might on a mattress 
laid upon a gate. Silently they came, his schoolmates walking awestruck beside 
the little motionless figure, gazing in terror at the pale face and closed eyes. 

The doctor came, and found poor Robbie’s spine was injured. “ However,” said 
he, “the boy is young and strong and healthy ; he may recover, but ”—he paused, 
and Mysie waited in agony for the words that might follow—‘ it may be years.” 

Poor Mysie, once alone, bowed down before the tempest of her grief ; she knew 
the case was hopeless as well as if the doctor had told her so. 

The boy opened his eyes wide, and looked in her face searchingly. 

“Am I going to die, mother?” he said; “I don’t want to leave you, and I 
want to see father. That is what I am sorry for,” he added in a broken voice: “ I 
shall not see father when he comes.” 

He was still a long while after this, and Mysie thought he slept; but a little 
later he said, “ Mother, I cannot feel my feet: where are they?” 

Mysie knew then that her last remnant of hope was gone. The boy was 
paralysed. 

On the last night of his life he said to her, ‘Mother, I’ve been thinking 
perhaps I shall see father first.” 

Once more he spoke: “ Kiss me, mother, goodbye ;” and soon he slept the 
sleep from which no man waketh on this earth. 

Oh, the agony of watching beside a deathbed! Mysie would have given her 
life for her child, and God had taken from her both husband and child. Robbie’s 
words had borne in upon her mind at last the certainty that she would never see 
her husband’s face upon this earth again. She felt like Job. 


Mysie lived on at St. Monan’s from habit, keeping much to herself, ever at her 
loom for a bare subsistence, till, bent with age, she could work no more. Often 
she longed for death. ‘God has forgotten me,” she would cry in her agony of 
loneliness. Life no longer held any hope or joy for her. 

Unable to work at her loom, yet forced to live, she recalled her skill of long 
ago in making sweet cakes and cookies, much liked by the children of her former 
mistress, and often, in happier days, by Robbie. The grandchildren and _great- 
grandchildren of her lost friend Hamilton of Pitcorthie would come and buy from 
her, and so she eked out a meagre subsistence. As long as she could she 
declared she was “weel providit,” but her neighbours knew better, for though she 
had outlived almost all who had known her in the first joyous days of her early 
married life, yet her pitiful story was no secret in St. Monan’s, and many a kindness 
she received from the fisher-folk who were almost as poor as herself. 


She still climbed the path to the kirk each Sabbath. Mr. Berwick preached 
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there now; Mr. Riach had long been gathered to his fathers. It was the Sunday 
he preached his great sermon on “The Life after Death,” taking for his text the 
words from the Revelation, ‘‘ And there shall be no more sea.” 

Those near Mysie observed a strange expression come over her face, and 
as the preacher painted the joys of heaven as a calm haven after stormy 
waters she was observed to smile and half stretch out her arms. When the 
congregation left the kirk those beside her thought she was still in prayer ; her eyes 
were closed, but her lips moved, with that strange smile still upon them. 

The minister came forth from the vestry; something in Mysie’s attitude 


“She still climbed the path to the kirk each Sabbath.” 


attracted his observation ; he went up to her and touched her. She did not stir, 
only her lips moved still, and he caught the words, “ And there shall be no more 
sea.” He spoke to her, but she did not appear to hear him at all. After waiting 
beside her, he said: “It’s time to gang hame, Mysie.” 

“Hame, hame?” murmured the old woman: “are we at hame, Rob? I knew 
ye’d come hame at last, Rob, though all said there was no more hope; and 
yell no gang awa wi’ the whalers again. And see, wee Robbie is waiting too: 
he always said a bit prayer for ‘faither at sea’ before he closed his ee’n. ‘And 
there shall be no more sea,’” she continued: “the meenister said so, and he 
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knows. Mr. Riach, when he went awa’ said ‘The Lord is mindful of his ain.’ 
Ye were always a God-fearing man, Rob, my ain’ lad. Ah! it’s bonny to be 
thegither aince mair.” 

After a pause, which the minister dared not break, Mysie gave a little start and 
seemed to be looking for something. 

“How still it is! It’s growing late; come awa’ in and rest. “I’m weary, 
Rob, for I’ve waited long: come awa’ in,” and she tried to rise to her feet. 

The minister supported her in his strong arms; indeed, he almost carried the 
tottering form down to the kirk door, for she seemed to be groping for the light 
instinctively as the shadows of the great darkness were fast closing round her. 

She spoke again: “See, Rob, the sea is calm, the cruel sound has gone. The 
minister said there shall be no more sea; but I love the sea, Rob, for it aye minds 
me 0’ the nicht we first came to our hame, and I think I juist canna do wi’out it.” 

They were at the door now. ‘The minister felt that Mysie’s strength was ebbing 
fast and would carry her no farther. 

She sank down upon the bench, her strength well-nigh spent. 

The service had been long that day, and the preaching not the least part of 
it; the minister had besides lingered so long in the kirk that the congregation had 
dispersed to their: homes. So Mr. Berwick and Mysie were left alone, and the 
minister was at his wits’ end what to do. 

Mysie was very still for a time, leaning back against the porch with closed eyes ; 
he thought she must be sleeping; he could not leave her, yet feared to let her 
rest on the cold stone seat so long. He turned to glance at her, to be sure that 
she still slept, when he saw that her eyes were wide open and fixed intently on 
himself. 

Mysie slept at last. 


The minister never forgot this scene. In after years, when he had quitted St. 
Monan’s and was dwelling in a city far inland, whenever he stood beside a dying 
bed, the murmur of the sea would sound unbidden in his ears, the salt smell rise 
to his nostrils, and a wave of recollection would sweep over him as the calm 
beauty of Mysie’s sweet old face appeared before him in all the majesty of death, 
and he would whisper to himself, “ And there shall be no more sea.” 
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THE KAISER IN PALESTINE. 


ANY days have passed since the German Emperor returned home from 
his Eastern jaunt, and yet the deeper politicians of “the coffee-house ” are 
still in doubt as to its purpose. Their speculations start from the first 

news of a friendly agreement between Great Britain and Germany, from which it 
appeared that the German Government was to be helpful to us in Egypt, to connive 
at the purchase of Delagoa Bay by England, and be good to us in Africa 
generally ; while for our part we were to make no opposition to an impending 
development of German interests in Asia Minor. 

This is a kind of news which the judicious neither accept nor reject, but only 
keep in mind. Considering the poor outlook for German enterprise in Africa 
and its greater allurements in other directions, it was very credible that the 
Kaiser’s Government should be willing to put its African relations with England on 
a settled footing of amity. But as for British assistance in planting German flags 
in Asia Minor, it could hardly be thought probable as a ground of immediate 
action. Not that we need suppose the English Government unwilling to sign away 
(inasmuch as that can be done in Downing Street) any portion of the Sultan’s 
dominions. No feeling at the Foreign Office is so strong or so unconditioned as 
the feeling against ‘Turkish rule ; wherefore there was nothing incredible in the story 
that, in consideration of certain benevolences shown to England in Africa, her 
Government had agreed to smile upon German acquisition in the south-eastern 
provinces of the ‘Turkish Empire. Yet, unless upon the supposition that the 
Kaiser hoped to establish with Turkey relations similar to those which, in China, 
have given Manchuria to the Czar, such an agreement would not seem to be at 
all well timed. 

But Aad the German Emperor that venturesome idea? ‘The common belief is 
that the Russian privileges at Port Arthur and elsewhere were not all extorted from 
fear, but were in great part a matter of bargain ; the Chinese Government receiving 
on account of them certain pledges of protection. Now, supposing such an 
arrangement known to the Kaiser, it would not be at all unlike him to be fired 
with a desire of repeating in the Near East what his cousin of Russia had 
contrived in the Far East. He may have had his hopes. At the time when the 
German Emperor's visit to the Holy Land was resolved upon, the Porte seemed 
as friendless as the T’sung-li-Yamen in the worst of the war with Japan. All 
through the dangerous time of the Armenian ferocities, and again when the 
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Cretan trouble began, the Sultan had no lack of friends determined to uphold 
him and his rights of sovereignty. But now, from causes or for reasons which we 
need not enter upon, there came a change in which the Sultan found himself 
neglected by all but the German Emperor. That was the state of things in 
appearance at any rate—in reality according to the Turkish view of it; for if 
we may judge from the Sultan’s eagerness to make the most of German friendship, 
the pains and the cost he has been at to secure its continuance, he must have 
felt of late that he had little else to lean upon in a much too Christian world. 
This is all a very doubtful matter, however, and hardly to be understood without 
reconciling the ostensible relations of Kaiser and Sultan with the supposed 
relations of Kaiser and Czar. Forget all that (if you can), and then it seems 
natural enough that the Turkish Government should throw itself into the arms 
of the German Emperor, and natural that the German Emperor should seek to 
make his bargain after the Russo-Chinese pattern. In that case we can imagine 
the Czar starting on his tour with a larger purpose than was comprised in the 
original design: the purpose, namely, of bringing the Sultan into a scheme of 
vowed protection, on conditions that would instal his protectors at his very door. 

For my part I have no belief in any such purpose, unless in the dream stage— 
as something in the future. But any one who, when the Emperor William was at 
Constantinople, thought the design probable, was able to find evidence of it at nearly 
every step of his journey. A little of the theorist’s usual ingenuity, and a quite 
plausible case could be made out, on condition of discriminating between what the 
Kaiser might ask and the Sultan be bound to refuse. You began with the resemblance 
of the two sick Governments—the ‘Turkish and the Chinese—and the gathering of 
acquisitive States about each in perfect willingness to dismember and devour, but 
a little too much afraid of each other to begin. ‘The one youthful Emperor having 
worked out a protective scheme as the most promising for Russian interests in 
China, you show how naturally the other would take the open chance of trying the 
same device in Constantinople. Vas it callousness that permitted him to submit 
his Empress to the blandishments of the “ grand assassin” and to make her the 
recipient of his gifts? Would he have ventured that shock to the moral sense of 
his people unless for some great political object? Look to the Sultan’s almost 
frantic expenditure upon the entertainment of his guests, and, considering the state 
of his exchequer, ask whether his extravagant gifts and costs were not tactical— 
were not intended to signify that only in this way could the Emperor’s priceless 
friendship be acknowledged. As to the Emperor’s own mind in the matter, it was 
declared as plainly as such exalted minds ever are in matters of such moment. 
To the German colonists at Jaffa who came out to welcome him he said, “I know 
what you have effected by your industry and tenacity. I and Germany thank you; 
and, hand in hand with my friend the Sultan, I can assure you that your future 
is assured in Palestine.” That, however, was but a mild saying. At a grand 
banquet in the city of Damascus—“ the eye of the East, the starting-point of the 
Hadj, the very heart and core of Islam”—thus did the Most Lutheran Sovereign 
open his mind: “ May his Majesty the Sultan, and may the three hundred million 
Mohammedans, who, dwelling dispersed about the earth, reverence in him their 
Khalif, rest assured that at all times the German Emperor will be their friend.” 

It is certainly true that were the Kaiser determined to take up the ré/e which 
England has abandoned, he could hardly have gone farther in proclaiming his 
resolve than in this speech at Damascus. His pledge to “the three hundred million 
Mohammedans dispersed about the earth” went far beyond the expected compliments 
of the occasion, and was immediately seized upon as a great announcement. 
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“Whether this notable declaration,” says one who reported it, “was merely the 
outcome of momentary enthusiasm, or designed to mark the conclusion of a definite 
compact with the Sultan, it is impossible to say. Its importance was certainly not 
underestimated by those who heard it. The Kaiser’s vows were instantly taken 
down by Tewfik Pasha, the Turkish ambassador at Berlin (who accompanied the 
Emperor), and telegraphed to the Sultan. Next day, translated into Turkish and 
Arabic and printed in letters of gold, the good tidings were circulated among the 
population of Damascus;” whence they have been imparted by this time to most 
of those “three hundred million Mohammedans dispersed about the earth.” And 
since we knew that “every effort had been made” by hosts and guests alike, “to 
invest the Emperor’s journey with all the attributes of a great political demonstration,” 
any one who pleased was at liberty to take this little speech of the Kaiser’s as the 
people of Damascus did: that is to say, as no mere outcome of “ momentary 
enthusiasm,” but as the announcement of a new and pregnant policy. 

Yet if any one in Europe did so, it was not with sufficient confidence in his 
interpretation to avow it. In France and Russia there were heart-burnings sullen 
and deep as subterranean fires; but not because of a suspected compact with the 
Sultan, nor because of the invidious pretensions that would be assumed with a 
special and declared protectorate of the Turkish Empire. It was the same heart- 
burning—part religious, part political—that rages for ever amongst those holy men, 
the custodians of the Holy Places. And when Herr von Biilow, the German 
Foreign Secretary, spoke in the Reichstag of the Emperor’s tour and of foreign 
affairs in general, his mild appeasing statement passed without arrest by the most 
suspicious. He declared that Germany sought no special influence in Constantinople ; 
had no wish for it, understanding its drawbacks. “It is like the race for the 
golden whip: to win it once is not so difficult, but it has to be won and kept 
again and again.” ‘To maintain this influence permanently might prove exceedingly 
difficult and lead to all kinds of inconvenience. Therefore Germany had never 
aimed at acquiring an influence at Constantinople “like that which has been exercised 
in former times by one Foreign Power or another. The sympathies which we 
enjoy in Turkey spring from the knowledge of the Turks that Germany, precisely 
because she desires peace, supports the maintenance of the Turkish Empire; and 
also from their knowledge that, in our opinion, the law of nations remains the law 
of nations when applied to the Turks. Vain attempts have been made to attribute 
to us adventurous plans in connection with the Emperor’s journey. But the Sultan 
himself never imagined for a moment that the Emperor William the Second meant 
to follow in the footsteps of Bohemond and Tancred, and to rend from Turkey 
Syria, Palestine, and Heaven knows what.” 

Listeners to ministerial speeches are under no obligation of belief; and if Herr 
von Biilow’s statement was accepted with general complacency, it was not because his 
argument against enjoying a predominating influence was supposed to have convinced 
himself, or because it seemed credible that the German Government would rather 
not be possessed of a port or two on the eastern shores of the Mediterranean. 
The calming thought was that a compact with the Sultan, such as the Damascus 
speech seemed to reveal, was forbidden by considerations which Germany could 
not afford to neglect ; and that the Emperor’s tour could be explained by a multitude 
of businesslike calculations and sentimental impulses, when intrigue with the Sultan 
had been dismissed from the account. 

And that is certainly true. His call to Constantinople, to Jerusalem, to 
Damascus, was a chorus of all the voices that cry to him most strongly. He is 
romantic in the knightly style of romance, and is either possessed by or easily and 
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delightedly does on all the exaltations of that half-boyish character. Antiquity, of 
which he is the deeply rooted flower ; the historical, of which he is both rock and 
stream; religion, to which he is called as vicegerent of God (so he persuades 
himself in the aforesaid exaltations) and called thereto as Arthur called his knights, 
—all these inspirations appeal to the ego in him as they do to no man else in 
Europe probably. He is of them—that is one thing; they are of him, which is 
another, and more. ‘The sentiments so inspired might be cherished in secret, and 
indeed often are in an age extremely cold to their display. But, by some untraceable 
gift, William the son of Frederick and Victoria, grandson of William the First and 
Augusta, is in all and above all histrionic. 

Now, there are various ways of being that; some that are base, for example, 
and some that are not. ‘There are the histrionics that we play off in hope of gain 
or for their fine effect upon surrounding friends ; and there are the histrionics of 
children; who, in their intense make-believe and “let us pretend,” are histrions 
for themselves and their own enjoyment alone. ‘The rarely absent histrionics of 
the German Emperor belong to the latter variety much more than to any other. 
Played for the sake of beneficial returns—little or not at all; for their fine effect 
in the eyes of groundling admiration—more than a little; for self-enjoyment and 
own delight—by far and very far the most. In that shape it is really like the 
rapture of poesy to poets, with a spice of the actor’s pleasure added. 

Being what he is, therefore, the mere thought of a princely pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem must have been like wine to William the Second. ‘To rehearse the 
details of the pilgrimage, to view it in its various scenes and himself in all, was 
to bring together nearly everything that delights him most and that he takes most 
pride in. ‘To land from his ship in Palestine, to don casque and sword and 
mantle, to mount horse, and, amidst his silver-helmed knights, fare forth upon the 
roads that another German Emperor knew six hundred years ago; to march, 
himself a sword-girded Prince of Peace, to the Holy City, and there make history 
for ever bright with an example of greatness in humility—were these the pleasures 
of but one day they would have seemed worth all the pains of the journey out 
and home. But the charmed time was not to be so brief as that, nor the stage so 
narrow, nor the scenes so few. ‘Together with boundless gratifications of sentiment, 
affairs of great significance from the worldly point of view beckoned to him from 
the Holy Land. Both invitations were combined in the consecration of a German 
Evangelical church in Jerusalem; for, as so many mourning voices have said, 
nowhere do militant politics and professional religion mingle and ferment as they 
do in the narrow area of the Holy Places. ‘The German Evangelical Church of 
our Saviour, now established there, is a religious but also a political institution. 
The Sultan’s grant of the “ Dormition” of the Mother of Christ was quite without 
religion—entirely political; its acceptance and transfer to German Catholics had a 
little of the one thing, but was most truly, most heartily, most rejoicingly the 
other ; for this was a great disarming gift, and his Catholics, who must be grateful 
for it, are the Emperor’s worst enemies at home. 

Other concerns more material still, even more material than the definite assertion 
of Germany’s right to protect her own Christians in the East without the help of 
France, were served by this romantic journey. The Kaiser’s Government may not 
Wish to “rend” Syria or Palestine from the Turkish Empire, but how pleased it 
must be to view the well-planted, fast-growing success of German colonisation in 
those countries! Without our suspecting it, Syria has long been marked down by 
Germans for themselves, and was so at a time when no pretension would have 
seemed more luckless to Englishmen, more stupid to Russians, more ludicrous and 
25 
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outrageous to the French—who (till lately) were fiercely resolved on its inheritance, 
Bunsen was a bit of a prophet as well as much of a politician; and we are told 
that in 1848 he said that “his grand idea was as follows: Great Britain must 
one day possess Egypt, the Turk must be swept out of Europe; Asia Minor shad/ 
be the possession of Germany, and German citizens sha// colonise Asia Minor. 
Palestine was to be the possession of the children of Israel, under the Protectorate 
of Germany and Great Britain.” Words unfulfilled as yet, but not altogether. 

The colonisation has begun. Landing at Haifa, the Kaiser stepped at once into 
“a bit of Wiirtemberg on the shores of the Levant. ‘There is a village of Swabian 
houses, barns, and winepresses, Swabian waggons and oxen in the streets, a Swabian 
church, school, and inn. The slopes of Carmel above the village have been 
terraced with vineyards till they look like the banks of the Neckar.” ‘The imperial 
caravan came south by a new road to Jaffa; before entering the town it passed 
another thriving German colony at Sharon. In the southern suburbs of Jerusalem 
there is another, we read; with flourishing German farms in the hill country of 
Judea, at Nazareth, on the sloping moor to the north of Galilee, and at other 
places in Palestine. German innkeepers and German traders of course there are ; 
altogether, so much of this “insidious enterprise” (as the Russians call it, now that 
they have found it out) that it could hardly have lain much longer in the darkness 
which German industry in foreign countries seems to prefer. The Kaiser’s visit 
fully revealed its progress for the first time; and it will thrive none the less 
henceforth for the proud recognition and encouragement of the Emperor. ‘The 
settlement of German colonists in the right places—that is to say, where the 
deserters of the Fatherland may remain German and serve their native country still 
—has been from the beginning of Bismarck’s time one of the most anxious 
preoccupations of the State; so that we may suppose the carrying of the imperial 
flag past these farms and through these villages, by the Emperor himself, was not 
the least allurement of the tour as a business journey. 

On the sentimental side, and as a pleasure trip, it would have been perfect but 
for the Emperor’s ambition to trivialise time and space, and be seen both here 
and there at once. This is not to be done in all climates ; and in Palestine, in 
autumn days unusually blazing, the attempt was weariness to himself before long, 
affliction io all about him (with the possible exception of the Empress), and death 
—even death—to five-and-twenty innocent mules on a single day. Spring would 
have been a better time for the freshness and beauty of the scene; but it was in 
October (on October 31st), that Luther nailed his portentous theses to the church 
door at Wittenberg, and the anniversary of that day was chosen for the consecration 
of the new church at Jerusalem—all the wood-work for which was sent from 
Luther’s city. Therefore the lovelier lights had to fade from the hills, and the 
valleys to lose their verdure, before William the Second could pass those heart- 
moving scenes in review. It must have been disappointing, too, that the Turkish 
officials, fearing the assassination of the Sultan’s only friend amongst the great 
princes of the earth, began by locking up a considerable proportion of the 
populace, driving off the rest when they flocked to see the Kaiser. Less remediable 
(of course the German Emperor could not stand that) was the coating of grey old 
walls and battlements with fresh paint, and other ‘Turkish devices for smartening 
up the august ruins of Palestine. 





Yet, even according to the English reporters—who were treated like brigands by 
the willing servants of the Sultan, and saw everything from the extreme rear— 
honour and glory attended the Emperor at every step of his “progress”; the 
splendour of its ceremonial here and there being greatly heightened by a pervading 
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sense of significance. “It was a dream of medieval splendour,” says one, “when 
the Emperor, wearing the burnished helmet and white uniform of the Prussian 
Guard, and attended by a host of knightly figures, arrayed in the insignia and 
flowing mantle of St. John’s and the ‘Teutonic Orders, rode through the streets of 
the Holy City, amidst a dense crowd of Moslems, Jews, Armenians and Christian 
pilgrims from every part of Europe. It was a still more impressive spectacle when 
the representative of Charlemagne, the head of United Germany, ascended the 
altar steps of the re-consecrated church, in which the traditions of a thousand years 
have been revived, and, after kneeling a moment in silent devotion, turned and 
proclaimed the doctrine of peace and good-will.” But “the most important 
incident of all,” says another, was the formal transference of the Sultan’s gift to 
the Emperor: the piece of land which beside that it is hard by the traditional scene 
of the Last Supper, contains the site of the house where Mary lived after the 
death of her Son, and where she died. “Every detail of that ceremonial was 
arranged with a view to effect—the hoisting of the imperial standard on Mount Zion, 
the Kaiser standing by with drawn sword, the salute by two hundred German 
soldiers and sailors, all fully armed and accoutred, the presence of the Latin 
Patriarch, the absence of a Turkish escort. ‘They implied not only the inauguration 
of a protectorate over German Catholics, but the assumption of an attitude which 
might be adequately pictured by the phrase “ J’y suis, j’y reste.” 

All most splendid and all most flattering to the representative of 
Charlemagne ; especially as he knew that these symbols and shows of- power and 
glory had a sound foundation. They had their warrant in the then but half- 
suspected hold of commercial Germany upon Asia Minor, upon Turkey generally ; 
where it has stolen in and spread abroad in ways quite wonderful even within these 
ten years. But if only half suspected or half considered before that “ assumption 
of an attitude which might be pictured as “ ‘J’y suis, j’y reste,’” it presented itself at 
once to the angry French and Russian eyes which now began to inquire what such 
a remarkable assumption of attitude might mean. 

Perhaps, after all, then, it had been a wiser attitude if less pronounced. In a 
letter from St. Petersburg we read that “the insidious progress of the pioneers of 
German influence in the Ottoman empire seemed to be generally unknown here 
till after the Emperor William had decided to visit Jerusalem, and then was almost 
as great a surprise as the sudden seizure of Kiao-chau.” Perhaps it would have 
been better German policy to keep its insidious progress dark a little longer if 
possible. Of that, however, we cannot presume to judge. But what we know is 
that, from some cause or causes not clearly made out, a cloud seemed to hang 
over the imperial cavalcading in its later days, and that there was no enthusiasm for 
it at home—not even in the Emperor’s own Prussia. In Jerusalem itself he was 
made to feel that he had not done much to promote the peace which he preached 
from the altar-steps of the church of the Redeemer, but rather the contrary. The 
bitterness of the Russians, a people who go by many thousands every year on 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, could not be concealed; the French in the Holy Land 
made no attempt to cloak their hostility—shutting their doors, so to speak, in the 
Emperor’s face; which indeed was literally done by “a certain monastic order of 
the Latin creed.” ‘These experiences may have accounted for the depression that 
settled over the adventure at last; but it might also be explained, I think, by the 
Lippe-Detmold affair (then distilling gall and wormwood for the Kaiser’s daily drink), 
by bodily fatigue, and the over-work of one high-strung set of emotions. 

The return home was flat. But I think we shall see that the Palestine tour 
will have no very disagreeable political consequences for Germany, spite of the 
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too presumptuous attitude which recalled the famous French phrase ; while as for 
its commercial result, that it will be great may be predicted safely. ‘The relations 
of the German and Turkish Powers may one day resemble those that held so long 
between England and the Turks; but if so, the time is not yet. Only it is as 
well to bear in mind, as another of the little facts which are so useful in settling 
opinion, that for many years past the military authorities in the German Government 
have had an eye upon the Turkish soldiery as the most covetable auxiliaries in a 
great war that earth affords. It was not for nothing that the German Emperor 
threw out his hand to the three hundred million Mohammedans, though perhaps 
he did not quite intend it so soon. 

What would have been the difference, one can but ask, if the Russian and 
not the German Emperor had taken this journey to Jerusalem in the autumn of 
1898? What would have been the difference if, instead of issuing his Peace 
Rescript from the imperial printing office in St. Petersburg, he had made his 
pilgrimage, and humbly read it from the door of the Holy Sepulchre ? 


FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
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PART IV. 


FEW days after the entry into Kabul and occupation of the Bala Hissar, 
I was ordered to proceed with a small force to the Shuturgurdan, to 
reinforce Colonel Money, who was in command there; taking with me 
sufficient transport to bring back everything possible, as the winter was drawing on, 
and once the snow fell, our communications by that route could not be kept open. 

The force with me consisted of the 5th Punjab Infantry under Major Pratt, 
the 5th Punjab Cavalry, and four guns of Major Swinley’s battery. 

As soon as the sun’ was up, I heliographed to Colonel Money, from whom I 
received an immediate reply, saying that his difficulties were no longer urgent, that 
the enemy showed signs of dispersing, and that he could easily hold his own. 

Finding that I was not wanted, I determined to occupy a very strong position 
on the Shinkai Kotal, about half way between Kushi and Shuturgurdan, and the 
result of this was, as soon as the enemy found we were coming round to their 
rear, they at once dispersed and fled to their hills. Not another shot was fired, 
and when we marched up next morning to the Shuturgurdan, the country was as 
quiet as if peace had reigned around for years. We arrived in a_ blinding 
snowstorm, and were greeted with hearty cheers. ‘The garrison had had a rough 
time of it for some days—some ten or twelve thousand Munguls and Ghilzais 
surrounding them and covering the heights above them, hoping to starve them out, 
though not having the pluck to make another direct attack. ‘Their casualties had 
been comparatively few, as they were mostly under cover. As we had snowstorms 
almost daily, I grew anxious to get away, fearing the pass would close itself. It 
was a relief, therefore, when the convoys were all in, and even more so when I 
had sent them on to Kushi, as we were running short of provisions. We were on 
half rations, and there was no forage for the poor animals beyond the wormwood 
scrub from the sides of the mountain. 

Our force was now quite a respectable one, with the addition of the 9th 
Lancers, 3rd Sikhs, and four more guns. The 9th Lancers were about the last 
over the pass. It was a pretty sight watching them disappearing in a long line of 
single file round the sides of the mountain, though I must confess to being 
rather staggered by the amount of their baggage (they had even their full- 
dress uniform with them), and still more when I saw camels in the rear toiling 
along with machinery which turned out to be the regimental soda-water factory ! 
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We were all glad to be going to a warmer climate, and rejoiced in the prospect of 
wholesome food once more. ‘Tinned Chicago beef and army food are all very 
well when one is starving, but they get monotonous as daily fare. Bread and milk 
were unknown luxuries. 

As on our arrival, so on our departure, there was a heavy snowstorm, which, 
ere we got to the bottom of the hill, effectually cleared off every sign of our recent 
occupation, to the discomfiture of the Ghilzais, who had been squatting on the 
hills around, watching our departure and ready to pounce down on our camp _ the 
moment we left, in search of loot in the shape of empty tins (for we left nothing 
else). Our force, with its long train of mules, camels, donkeys, etc., marched by 
easy stages to Kabul, by a new route along the river Logar—a pretty and 
picturesque stream through a valley extending for about a mile—the bank on each 
side covered with the most luxuriant cultivation. We beat up the villages through 
which we passed, searching for arms and fugitive soldiers of the Amir’s late army, 
but without much success as regarded the latter, as it was impossible to distinguish 
them when no longer wearing uniform, though we found a lot of Snider and 
Enfield _ rifles. 

On arrival at Kabul we learned that General Roberts had decided on the 
occupation of the Sherpur Cantonment wherein to quarter his troops for the 
winter. ‘The cantonment had been built by the late Amir, Shere Ali, for the 
housing and supply of his regular troops. It was a large and enclosed square, 
over four miles in circumference. Along the inner side was a line of well-built 
buildings which afforded good quarters for our soldiers, officers, hospitals and 
stores, whilst the open space within was utilised in many ways. ‘The situation was 
scarcely one which would be selected as a position of defence ; but as there was no 
enemy, it seemed made for our purpose. There were sevéral massive gates with 
imposing-looking towers at various points. The principal one, which faced the 
Asmai heights, was occupied by the General and his Staff; the others were allotted 
to heads of departments. I was fortunate enough to find very good quarters in the 
“ Headquarters’” gate, which I shared with General James Hills (generally known 
as “Jemmy Hills”), who was now thoroughly established in his post of military 
governor at Kabul. 

The paramount question now was, having conquered the Afghans and captured 
Kabul, what were we to do with it and them? We had deposed their king (or he 
had abdicated, which was much the same thing), but we had no one to put in his 
place, neither were we prepared to take up the government ourselves permanently. 
The result of this doubt and uncertainty was disquietude throughout the country. 

These disturbing influences must have been a great anxiety to General Roberts, 
who was in chief political as well as military authority in Northern Afghanistan. 
It was a tangled web to unravel; still in a general way things seemed peaceful 
enough, General Macpherson had proceeded via Bootkhak and Latabund, or “ place 
of rags” (so called from a sacred tree and shrine on which each passing pilgrim 
hung up a small piece of his ragged clothing) to open communications with the 
Kyber Field Force, which was under the command of General R. O. Bright, and 
whose leading brigade under my brother, General C. Gough, was at Gundamuck, 
commanding the approaches from that side to the Jugdulluck defile—that place of 
bitter and sorrowful memory where, forty years before, our retreating troops had been 
cut to pieces, and a whole army destroyed by the Afghans under Akbar Khan. 

The Latabund Pass proved a much more feasible route than that taken by 
the ill-fated British army in 1839, for with the exception of the Jugdulluck defile 
it presented no extraordinary difficulties, and even this was avoidable—so that 
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Macpherson opened up the communication without much difficulty, having only some 
small skirmishes with the hill tribes, whom he punished severely. Shortly afterwards 
I was ordered to proceed towards Jellalabad (the Headquarters of the Kyber Field 
Force) to report on the line of communications, transport and commissariat. 

I left Kabul on November 12th, making my first march to Bootkhak, where one 
of the most tremendous storms I ever remember came on, just as I got into the 
safe shelter of the fort. A howling wind, snow and sleet, and a few shocks of 
earthquake, made up an altogether unpleasant day. The telegraph wires were 
so charged with electricity that they refused to work, and the old fort seemed to 
crack with the claps of thunder. But I found the 12th Bengal Cavalry there, and 
glad I was to see my old comrades again. 

Although Macpherson’s brigade was still out on the passes, the road to 


Sherpur Cantonment. 


Gundamuck was by no means clear or safe, and I was compelled to have an 
escort for my onward journey. One of the head maliks was kind enough to offer 
me a dudrugga, or safeguard; but with my late experiences of dudruggas in 
the Kurrum Valley, I preferred a small escort of our own men, with whom we 
marched with ease and safety to Latabund, and then through the Jugdulluck defile, 
the narrowest gorge I have ever seen—a marvellous freak of nature, splendid 
masses of rock and marble with a rift through, and in places so narrow, a man 
and ‘horse could scarcely pass. Why did our army in ’39 choose that route when 
they had a fairly open country by which they could have gone? Emerging from 
this defile, a conical hill was pointed out to me where the remnants of the British 
force had made their last brave stand, and where, when their ammunition was 
exhausted, and the men were utterly worn out, the Afghans rushed on, and 
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massacred them to the very last man, but one. The men who took up their 
final stand there must have felt and known it was to be their grave. No 
hope of succour, no hope of safety: it was finality! It stood a sad memorial of 
mismanagement and incapacity; but with all pride and honour be it remembered 
it was also a memorial of British pluck and valour. 

At the mouth of the pass I came across an encampment of gipsies, that queer 
nomad tribe who wander all over India, Afghanistan, and other countries in the 
Zast, having no friends, but no enemies, with a language of their own, and their 
own laws, eking out their livelihood by wholesale and petty thefts (what they 
found to steal in Afghanistan puzzled me). 

I stopped one night at my brother’s camp at Gundamuck, and experienced one 
of the duststorms for which Gundamuck is famous. They come without a 
moment’s warning, even whilst the sun is shining, and last about three days, night 
and day! During that night, as I lay awake listening to the terrific wind, I heard 
the chuprassie, when the storm threatened every moment to tear the tent away, 
murmur to one of his brethren, “‘Tobah Tobah yih burra hawa_ hai, kaisa shaitan 
ka moolk—ary Bhai deyrah oor jawega,” or, in other words, “I say, old chap, this 
is indeed a beastly wind and an unrighteous country, and the tent is about to be 
blown away.” I agreed with him as regards the country, but the tent held out, 
though the outer fly was in shreds by the morning; and yet the cooks prepared 
our meals in the open with improvised shelter, as if they had the best of kitchen 
ranges ! 

The next morning I pushed on to General Bright’s headquarters at Jellalabad 
with Colonel (now Sir William) Lockhart ; we had a ride of thirty-two miles, which 
gave us an excellent appetite and a relish for a glass of beer, which I had not 
tasted for months. ‘The road was fairly easy, except for the dust. The Carabineers, 
who were in quarters there, were most hospitable to us. I was put into a 
comfortable tent belonging to an officer who was absent at the time. His servant 
was civil and kindly, offering me everything, even to his master’s tooth-brush, 
which he had evidently left behind by mistake. 

My orders were to wait for, and to return to Kabul with, General Sir Michael 
Kennedy, a Bombay officer, who, with a large staff, had been deputed by the 
Government of India to inspect and report on the transport arrangement of the 
force. ‘The efficiency of the transport department in an army of invasion is of 
incalculable importance, and it is only since the Afghan War of which I write that 
the subject has been regularly taken up by the Government of India. Hitherto, 
and during all former wars, the transport of the army was entirely in the hands of 
the commissariat, who, under agreement with native contractors, obtained from 
them such carriage (chiefly camels and bullock hackeries, heavy, cumbersome 
vehicles) as was needful: an army then moved with such an amount of baggage 
as would appal a practical soldier of to-day. A subaltern was entitled to, and 
supposed to possess, a double-fly Hill tent of sufficient dimensions to accommodate 
a general officer of the present day with his staff included. But custom changes, 
and the Transport Department, under carefully selected officers, now limits each 
officer and soldier’s baggage to a reasonable amount, so as to enable an army to 
move into action with a degree of independence unattainable in the days of old. 

I do not know if Sir Michael Kennedy’s visit and report effected much reform, 
but it showed that Government felt the necessity of taking the matter in hand 
and endeavouring to improve for future occasions. Our return to Kabul, with 
a good escort and excellent mess, and under the egis of such a potentate, was 
made in a much more civilised style than my previous hurried journey had been. 
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Road-making in the Latabund Pass was progressing rapidly, and even in the short 
time which had elapsed, a good military road with easy gradients suited to the 
passage of guns and wheeled transport now wound its way up the pass. 

We met the ex-Amir Yakoob Khan on his road to India, where he was 
being deported as a State prisoner. There had been courts of investigation held 
under General Massy and Colonel Macgregor, when it was proved that though the 
émeute and murder of the Embassy was essentially a military rising, yet there 
was no doubt that it had been instigated by certain Kabul Sirdars of influence, 
and that the Amir Yakoob Khan, although ot actually guilty himself, had not 
interfered in any way to save our people—possibly through weakness of character and 
inability to restrain the mob. He looked miserable enough; but I fancy his brief 
and troublesome reign after his long imprisonment had so unnerved him, that he 
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was not sorry to be escorted safely out of a country so hostile to him, to live the 
remainder of his life under the safe protection of the British Government, with a 
pension more than sufficient to keep him in luxury such as he had never hitherto 
known. 

My old quarters at Kabul seemed to have grown both larger and more 
comfortable during my fortnight’s absence. A warm welcome from my chum 
Jemmy Hills, a good fire and a cheery mess close by, made the return quite 
home-like. I found regiments and departments had shaken down in their 
respective quarters, huts were built, a club had been established, and everything 
pointed to a lengthened residence in the country. 

On December 3rd the General and his Staff gave a large picnic in the Chardeh 
Valley, followed by a paper-chase. It was not exactly the country one would 
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choose for a drag-hunt, being intersected with deep dykes, broken ground and 
close rows of poplar trees, but it afforded much amusement and sport, with a few 
mishaps. It was a strange sight—some twenty or thirty Englishmen galloping 
wildly over the country all unarmed, save probably with a revolver, while the 
villagers in crowds looked quietly on, doubtless wondering at the folly of the 
infidels. ‘They were without arms, which perhaps accounted for their apathy. 

There were rumours of certain tribal risings; but it was believed they would 
be easily overcome. I was to return down the, line of communication with Sir 
Michael Kennedy as soon as he had concluded his inspection of the transport 
department ; and it was understood that Sir F. Roberts would also make an 
inspection of the whole line, should affairs in Kabul be sufficiently settled to 
admit of his doing so. But rumours of the projected rising grew apace, and Sir 
Michael lingered on in Kabul. My chief dread was, lest he should insist on 
leaving, and I should miss any fun that might be going on; but, anxious as he 
was to get back to India before the snow closed the passes, I think he too had 
an inkling there might be something to wait for; and so he remained, every day 
saying he would leave the next. News of the moollahs preaching a “ Jehad” (or 
holy war) against the infidels now came in day by day, as also that Mahomed Jan, 
a well-known warrior, lately colonel of one of the Amir’s regular regiments, was 
stirring up the tribes against us. Sir Frederick Roberts therefore gave up his 
contemplated tour of inspection, and took all precautions to quench the flames of 
possible revolt. 

There was a parade held of all the troops at Kabul on December 8th. It was 
a splendid sight. After this review, both Macpherson and Baker’s brigades moved 
out of Sherpur, as it was now reported that the Afghans from Maidan were 
actually advancing towards Kabul by the Ghuznee road. Macpherson’s force 
proceeded in the first instance to Killa Aushar, a fortified village in the Chardeh 
Valley, from which he could move into Kohistan or to Argandeh as circumstances 
directed. Baker marched with his brigade to Charasiab (the scene of our first 
battle near Kabul), as if to operate in the Logar Valley. Seeing him starting, 
I asked him what his orders were. He replied, somewhat laconically, “that 
‘Mac’ would intercept them, and that he would catch them in the rear and 
administer a few kicks behind!” As Lord Roberts has fully detailed all the 
operations of their movements from the “General’s” more fully acquainted 
knowledge, it is not necessary for me to do so, especially as I confine myself to 
purely personal experiences. On the afternoon of the roth I rode out to Killa 
Aushar, some three or four miles from Sherpur, where a small force of cavalry 
and four R.H.A. guns were encamped under Colonel Gordon, R.A. They all 
seemed very happy at the prospect of an encounter with the enemy, though no 
one seemed quite to know when and where it would come off. News had come 
that Macpherson had got in at the Kohistanis, and that he had licked them well. 
On the morning of December rith Sir Frederick Roberts and his staff rode 
out of Sherpur to overtake General Massey, who had left some hours previously 
to take command of the cavalry and horse artillery at Killa Aushar; and whose 
orders were to keep a good look-out, and when he saw Macpherson’s flank attack 
thoroughly developed, to cut in and pursue. To my sorrow I was left behind to 
hold the command in the Sherpur Cantonment, with special orders to watch and 
guard against any enemy approaching from the Kohistan direction, and more 
especially from the Bemaru side—though such an advance was, I feared, not 
considered at all likely to occur. The force in Sherpur was the 72nd Highlanders, 
a wing of the 23rd Pioneers, three squadrons of cavalry, and a few guns. Confident 
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Sketch of Operations. 


that all my friends (Jemmy Hills amongst them) were in ‘for a good thing, I 
confess I did not regard the duty devolved on me with a very happy prospect ; 
however, I resigned myself to my fate, and having seen the party off, all in high 
spirits, returned to my quarters. 

A curious incident here occurred: no sooner had the General galloped out of 
sight than, by some fatality, down came the flagstaff—purely by accident—but 
there it lay, flag and all, till we quickly raised it, and restored it to its former 
position. Some one standing by remarked that if one were inclined to believe in 
omens, this assuredly was one of evil portent, and the events of the day carried 
out the theory. 

An hour or so after their departure, my signallers on the heights above the 
Bala Hissar, from whence they could see the whole of the Chardeh Valley, 
reported to me that stirring events were going on below. I am sorry now that 
I have not got copies of the messages from the- young officer in charge of 
the heliograph station, Lieutenant E. Robertson, 72nd Highlanders: they were 
graphic enough to stir one’s blood as we remained in dull inaction at the Head- 
quarters’ gate. He first described the appearance of masses of Afghans in the 
direction of Killa Kazi, in the Chardeh Valley; then went on to say our cavalry 
were going out to meet them, proceeding with short sentences, such as, “ Now 
our guns are coming into action,” ‘“ Now the cavalry are charging,” ‘ Now there’s 
a great fight going on,” and so on. But when he got to “I see our cavalry 
retiring ; the enemy is advancing!” I began to feel somewhat uneasy. 

I made what arrangements I could for defence, under the impression that the 
enemy, if able to continue their advance, would make Sherpur their objective 
of attack, and that their shortest route would be by the Nanuchi Kotal. 
Therefore placing the two horse artillery guns of F/A. in position in the corner 
commanding that approach, and making extempore chevaux-de-frise of captured 
gun-wheels, wire entanglements, etc., I waited the course of events—events which 
very shortly assumed a serious character ; for before long we perceived a line of 
fugitives from the scene of a too-evident disaster, soon followed by a body of 
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Horse Artillery men with a couple of officers, and then by some mounted and 
dismounted Lancers, bringing with them poor Colonel Cleland, mortally wounded. 
He had been shot through the body, and had two bad sabre wounds. He rode 
up supported by two of his men. From them I learned that when Sir F. Roberts 
had arrived on the scene he had found the cavalry, a mere handful (four squadrons), 
hotly engaged with the enemy—some twelve thousand strong—on ground so cut 
up by ravines and covered with boulders, that neither cavalry nor artillery could 
work. ‘The guns were disabled in some of the many deep dykes intersecting the 
country. General Roberts, hoping to save the guns, ordered a charge; but it was 
too late—there was neither formation nor organisation, and the guns were spiked 
and abandoned. About this juncture, General Roberts, seeing that the enemy 
were working towards the Nanuchi Kotal, sent me a written order to secure the 
Kotal at once ; but before this could be carried into effect, General Hills galloped 
in with a verbal message countermanding the previous order and ordering me to 
detach a wing of the 72nd Highlanders to guard the gorge at Deh Mozung, 
commanding the approach to the city from the Ghuznee road, in order to bar 
the progress of the enemy by that route, they having suddenly diverged from their 
intended move on Sherpur by the Nanuchi Kotal. 

The order was carried out at once; the 72nd Highlanders turned out in double- 
quick time under their gallant commander, Colonel Brownlow, reached the point 
designated, and formed a most efficient barrier to the further movement of the 
Afghans, who, on being checked in this direction, moved off by a further défour 
towards Beni Shahur. 

It was a great relief to find they were not advancing direct on us by the 
Nanuchi Kotal, as they originally intended—for, honestly speaking, I think we 
should have had a tough job to stop them. This change of move, I gathered 
from the signallers, was due to the sudden appearance on the scene, of 
Macpherson and his brigade, who had marched over the hills from Kohistan and 
arrived just in the nick of time to attack them in the rear, ‘Through Macpherson’s 
timely arrival and the consequent retirement of the enemy before him, the four 
R.H.A. guns we had lost were recaptured. 

Having sent off the wing of the 72nd Highlanders, and feeling that we 
ourselves were comparatively safe, I was able to reinforce the picquets on the 
Bala Hissar with both men and ammunition, which came in very handy for the 
spirited attacks made on them by the enemy during the night. 

On the first news of a reverse I took it on myself to wire down to Seh-Baba, 
at the foot of the Latabund Pass, to Colonel Jenkins commanding the Corps of 
Guides, and that officer and his gallant corps made a forced march of some thirty 
miles, arriving at Sherpur that night. General Roberts and his staff came back 
late in the evening, and we listened with deep interest to details of the day’s 
events. Our troops had fought well under most trying circumstances and 
overwhelming odds. The 9th Lancers and 14th Bengal Lancers behaved steadily 
and boldly. The former regiment lost heavily : besides Colonel Cleland so severely 
wounded (he died some time after from the effects), Hearsey and Ricardo were 
killed, ‘Trower wounded, and Stewart Mackenzie disabled by his horse falling 
on his leg when the poor beast was shot. Every officer, I believe, with two 
exceptions, had his horse wounded. Lieutenant Hardy, R.H.A., was also killed ; 
this young officer behaved with much gallantry in trying to save the life of a 
wounded officer, Forbes of the 14th Bengal Lancers. B. Gough, of the gth 
Lancers, had previously dragged the poor boy out of a village (he had been shot 
in both legs), and putting him on his horse, had galloped off with him; but in 
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jumping a ditch, Forbes slipped out of his arms. Hardy, seeing what had 
happened, rushed forward, and shouting to Gough that he would look after him, 
placed him on a gun limber, Gough riding on to look after his troop. When the 
guns were spiked and abandoned, Hardy refused to leave him, and was shot whilst 
defending him with his pistol, Forbes being killed at the same time. Amongst 
other acts of daring, the cool valour of our chaplain, the Rev. J. W. Adams, was 
conspicuous. At the risk of his own life he pulled two men out of a deep ditch, 
where they were entangled with their horses, thus saving them from certain death. 

It was indicative of Roberts’ qualities as a commander, that, although to all 
seeming everything was going against him, he never hesitated for a moment, and 
discovering the enemy’s change of movement, promptly grasped the situation and 
in ordering the 72nd Highlanders to occupy the gorge at the Deh Mazung, 
effectually stopped the onward progress of the Afghans. He was fortunate in 
having so reliable a Brigadier as Herbert Macpherson, who, seeing the difficulties 
of the situation, was able to move his troops so effectively to his assistance. 

No news had come from Baker whilst all this fighting had been going on, and 
as the Afghans seemed to be pretty well up in all directions, it was presumed he 
too had had a warm time of it, which subsequently proved to be the case. He 
rejoined the force next day, having marched through Mydan and the Chardeh, 
Valley, fighting a rearguard action nearly the whole way. ‘The position of affairs 
was now somewhat singular. Whilst General Roberts occupied Sherpur Cantonment, 
at the same time holding the Bala Hissar heights and city of Kabul, the Afghans 
under Mahomed Jan were in and around the village of Beni Shahar and the 
lower slopes of the hills in its vicinity, or, in other words, we had reversed the 
position which had been taken by the rival forces after the battle of Charasiab. 

Baker’s force having returned, it was determined to take the offensive; and 
accordingly, on December 13th, he was again despatched with a fine brigade of 
g2nd Highlanders, Guides Infantry, wing 3rd Sikhs, and eight guns with some 
cavalry, to attack the enemy in their position, Macpherson’s brigade operating with 
him from the Deh Mozung and Bala Hissar. My share in the day’s operations was 
not a very active one, being left in command of the defence of Sherpur: at one 
time I thought we should have some work, as the Kohistanis threatened an attack ; 
but a little peppering from the infantry and a shell or two amongst them made 
their leaders think better of the intention. 

From our position we could see the work of both forces and the whole battle 
progressing. ‘The enemy, much emboldened by their success on the 11th, when they 
took the guns, and being tremendously reinforced, were determined on making a 
powerful flank movement on the Bala Hissar and City; but Baker was too quick 
for them, and surprised them in the village of Beni Shahar. 

They were in thousands all over the place; in fact, we were more or less 
surrounded—the plains around seemed thick with moving figures. The villages 
under our very guns poured out their quota to the general crowd, and flocked to 
their standards held by Moollahs, and Ghazis (fanatics), and as the Afghans were 
driven from one point of vantage, they suddenly appeared in swarms on another ; 
and when driven from the heights they appeared in shoals on the plain; and it 
was evident that the city of Kabul had risen against us, and was also pouring out 
its thousands to join in the crusade, for such they believed it to be. 

These latter made for the Siah Sung range of hills, which, at a distance of a 
mile or so, enabled them to threaten Sherpur itself. 

It was indeed a stirring sight, and as our cavalry, gth Lancers, 5th Punjab 
Cavalry and Guides moved out against them, it made me long to be in the fray. 
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We could see the enemy on the top of the plateaux—for there were two or three 
hills, flat on the top like table-lands—tom-toming, shouting and waving their flags, 
flashing their swords, defying our troops to come on, and then, as our cavalry 
surmounted the slopes, making a rapid retreat to the next point of vantage, to be 
again dislodged. One bit of fighting we saw was very pretty: the enemy, who 
from their disciplined movements appeared to be the “regular troops,” were drawn 
up on the far end of one of these plateaux in open column, when suddenly a 
body of our Native Cavalry, whom from their red puggerees I judged to be the 
5th Punjab Cavalry, appeared up the slope. The Afghans promptly wheeled into 
line and delivered an extremely steady volley; but it was evidently ill directed, for 
the Cavalry, rapidly getting into formation, advanced at the charge, whereupon 
the Afghans, losing heart, and with it all further discipline, broke and fled, being 
pursued down the slopes with all speed by our sowars. 

Almost simultaneously with this incident I saw the Guides Cavalry coming 
round the foot of the hills at a trot, and as they turned the corner they met a body 
of Afghans retreating from the Siah Sung, probably the same that had fled before 
the 5th Punjab Cavalry. In a minute the Guides were on them—a sight to see! 
They splashed through the small j/ee/ (or pond) which lay between them and 
their foes, and all we could then see was, the flash, flash of steel as the sabre did 
its work. A few musket-shots from the demoralised mob of Afghans and_ all 
was over. We then saw the Guides re-form and after a time move on for fresh 
encounters, whilst of the enemy there did not seem to be a man left; though when 
the Guides had quite disappeared we saw a few wending their way cautiously in 
search of safety, to don the ré/e of peaceful villagers and so appear to the next 
troops they came across. 





The gth Lancers did not come under my own personal observance, but they 
also, I heard, did their full share of work right well, and were again unfortunate in 
losing poor Butson killed, and Chisholme and ‘Trower wounded. By these casualties 
the temporary command devolved on my cousin, Captain Bloomfield Gough. 

The result of this day’s work was that the enemy was beaten in_ all 
directions, and it seemed probable that after such a thrashing as they had 
received, the combination would be broken up. But we were reckoning without 
our hosts. 

On the next day, December 14th, the Asmai heights, which commanded the 
city of Kabul, and overlooked the Chardeh Valley on one side and Sherpur on 
the other, were found at early dawn to be in the enemy’s possession. It was 
imperatively necessary to remove them from such a commanding position. 
Baker, with as strong a force as could be spared, some twelve ~hundred bayonets 
and eight guns, was sent to dislodge them. Macpherson, who was in possession 
of the Sher Durwaza on the heights above the Bala Hissar, was directed to 
co-operate with him. The day began splendidly. Baker’s brigade advanced up 
the heights while his guns shelled them. I was working from the Sherpur side 
with 3rd Sikhs, F/A., R.H.A., and Guide-Cavalry and 5th Punjab Cavalry, and our 
guns made excellent practice. Everything went as well as we could wish. ‘The 
enemy were driven off the Asmai heights, which our people occupied, and again, 
as on the previous day, they began to pour out of the city and suburbs, and 
skirting the Siah Sung heights made off in the direction of Kohistan, when I was 
placed in command of a body of cavalry, gth Lancers, Guides (about a squadron 
of each), and two Horse Artillery guns, and sent off in pursuit. ‘This was almost 
twelve o’clock noon. We pursued the enemy off the slopes of the Siah Sung, 
coming across a portion of the 5th Punjab Cavalry (who had cleared them out 
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from there), and whom we took on with us. We followed up to the Kotal 
looking into Kohistan, dispersing all fugitives ev route. I then determined to 
return to quarters, as the shortening day necessitated. We met with no opposition, 
and got back to Sherpur late in the evening. 

Our astonishment may be imagined when we neared Sherpur to find ourselves 
challenged by a fatigue party of the 23rd Pioneers, who were busily employed at 
the Bemaru end of the Cantonment in cutting down trees, constructing abattis, 
and laying down wire entanglements. ‘The native officer in command of the party, 
Subadar Nutta Singh, was a well known and highly distinguished officer, who had 
seen more service than most men in the army. ‘Taking me aside, he told me in 
the most confidential manner that our troops had been overwhelmed by the Afghans, 
who had, after our departure in pursuit, come on with a fresh wave of some thirty 
or forty thousand, and overpowered the small force under Baker, who had to 
evacuate the position he had gained, and that all our troops had been ordered 





The North-east End of Bemaru Ridge. Villages and Defences. 


into Sherpur, and that we were, in fact, “ Av//a dund,” or, in other words, “shut 
up.” Long as I had known the old man, I had never seen him give way to 
despondency before ; but for the time he was very low! However, he soon cheered 
up, for he was a rare plucky old fellow. 

Sending my troops to their quarters, I made my way to the General to make 
my report, and there I found it was all too true. The combination of the tribes 
had temporarily prevailed, and, as Nutta Singh expressed it, the wave of numbers 
had swept over our troops, and seeing the hopelessness of holding on to detached 
posts, the General had ordered a concentration of all into the Cantonment. This 
had been carried out with the utmost regularity and discipline. The 12th Bengal 
Cavalry had made their way safely in from Bootkhak, the large fortified village 
one march out on the road to Jugdulluck ; but it was not deemed wise or necessary 
to recall the small force at Latabund, which was entrenched there under Colonel 
Hudson of the 28th P.N.I., and which, though more than once threatened during 
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During the Investment. 


the following ten days, was never in any danger, owing to the skill of the 
Commander and his dispositions. 

However depressed the General may have been in his heart (and how was it 
possible he should be otherwise under such a total upset of his plans?) there was 
not a shadow of disappointment or despondency on his countenance, and with 
him we all felt confident of ultimate victory. An adequate supply of provisions 
had already been collected for our winter consumption. The defences of the 
cantonment had been strengthened, and were, it was hoped, strong enough to 
resist any assault from an enemy not possessing artillery (and we had _ previously 
captured all the guns the Afghans possessed). Immediate measures were taken 
for a general distribution of responsibility in command, and brigadiers and senior 
officers were placed in charge of different posts, which were allotted to Macpherson, 
Hills, Jenkins, Brownlow, and myself. Baker to command the reserve, and Massy 
the inside part of cantonments. I was placed at the north-east end of the 
Bemaru ridge, looking towards Kohistan, below which lay the village of Beméaru, 
which, with the eastern corner of the cantonments, was garrisoned by the Guides 
under Colonel Jenkins. The ridge was divided by a gorge, General Hills 
commanding the south-eastern portion. 

The situation was not altogether a pleasant one, as the enemy day after day 
came out of Kabul in thousands, swarming over the Siah Sung heights and over 
the plains—seizing on any cover they could; and advancing by groups here and 
there, they kept up a galling fire on our walls—occasionally threatening an 
attack with shouts and tom-toms and waving of banners and swords. 

The days wore on, and we were occupied in still further strengthening our 
position, whilst our enemy occupied the heights; we lived in hopes they would 
soon attack us in force, as going out against small bodies had no other result 
than a dispersal or retreat on their part, and a useless waste of ammunition on 
ours. Reports were constantly brought in that they had determined to do so on 
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a certain day. But when the day arrived it was considered unpropitious, and 
the attack did not come off. 

The investment (if so it may be called) of Sherpur lasted for ten days, from the 
14th to the 23rd December. Qn the 18th our spies—and we had several in the 
Afghan camp—reported that the old prophet or high priest, Mushk-i-Alam, had 
pronounced that day to be most propitious, so that they really intended to make 
a final attack. Accordingly, shortly after sunrise they came out in their myriads, 
flocking over the Siah Sung heights to the east of the camp and the Asmai heights 
to our south-west. There they halted, making the usual demonstrations and noises. 
Groups now and then pushed forward and made use of any available cover, whence 
dropping shots fell into the intrenchment and an occasional bullet did its work. 

As they showed no real signs of coming on, the General sent out some 
cavalry and horse artillery to hammer them, which they did to good effect, the 
shells bursting nicely in the masses, till with loud yells of fury they broke down 
the slopes and advanced at a great pace as if bent on attack. But as the Siah 
Sung heights were a mile off, the pace was too good to last, and their breath or 
their pluck failed them; and they soon stopped as they got near the more exposed 
ground, and took up positions behind villages, where they lay ferdu. We could 
distinguish the Ghazis, clothed in white and carrying white banners, frantically 
rushing to the front and calling on them to follow. ‘They were too few to invite 
a counter-attack, and finding the Afghans were retiring the Ghazis did likewise. 
The same occurred all round our camp—demonstrations up to a certain point and 
then bolting. 


By evening all was quiet again, and we reverted to our life of waiting—with 
the same desultory fighting going on day and night, which was harassing to the 
troops, the night-work being bitterly cold, though. the men were well supplied 
with warm clothing. 
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On the morning of December 21st, we heard the welcome news of the 
approach of my brother’s brigade, and of their being well under way from 
Jugdulluck. He had a very difficult task before him. His force was but a small 
one, a regiment of British infantry and one of Goorkhas, with four guns and half 
a regiment of cavalry; and as he had to face the possible contingency of an 
attack from the Afghans, who, strong enough to defy ‘General Roberts’ force, 
would have entirely swamped his small brigade, it behoved him to take great 
precautions. In order to assist him in his advance on Kabul, General Roberts 
determined to send out the reth Bengal Cavalry to Latabund. ‘This regiment 
having been quartered for some time at Bootkhak, knew every inch of the 
country,—fortunately so for them, for the service they were called upon to 
perform was an extremely hazardous one. ‘They had to pass through the lines 
of the Afghans, who were more or less investing Sherpur, and make their way 
through a hostile country for a distance of about twenty miles, till they reached 
Hudson’s camp at Latabund. 

The regiment marched out of Sherpur at midnight on the night of the rst. 
They forded the Kabul river, then partially frozen, and skirting round the Siah 
Sung, passed through the enemy’s lines, which they did successfully, the Afghans 
keeping a most careless watch. ‘They were, however, observed and fired at from 
Bootkhak ; but, keeping the enemy at a distance, they pushed along and reached 
their destination with the loss of only three men killed and three wounded and 
some horses missing. 

It was a good cavalry feat, and showed skill and daring in its accomplishment. 
Major Green, who commanded, was a most steady, reliable soldier, a rare rider 
across country ; the regiment was devoted to him and would follow him anywhere. 
I saw them start with some misgivings, which were not allayed when several 
troopers returned more dead than alive, and half frozen from having tumbled into 
the river; but they assured us the regiment was safe. On the 22nd, the morning 
after their departure, the spies reported that the enemy did really mean business 
this time, and that under the distinguished patronage of their high priest, the aged 
Moollah Mushki-Alam, the final assault on Sherpur was to be delivered at dawn 
the next day, when the signal would be a beacon on the Asmai heights, lighted 
by the sacred hands of the venerable prelate himself. We really looked on this 
intelligence as reliable, and accordingly we took up our various positions that 
night with an extra view to precautions, the more so as it was stated the Afghans 
intended to attack more particularly the Bemaru end of the defences, at the 
sections under Colonel Jenkins of the Guides and myself, as this was considered 
a weak point, and one, tradition said, by which in the former war, when the 
Afghans attacked our troops successfully, they had entered the British camp, and 
so hoped to do again. Needless to say, the sentries were all alert ; indeed, I don’t 
think there was much sleep in camp, where any responsibility, however small, lay. 

A little after 6 a.m. a young officer of the 23rd Pioneers rushed into my tent: 
“ General, general, the beacon is alight !”—and sure enough, there it was, burning 
steadily on the heights, a strong, sulphuric blue-green, giving a weird lurid light—a 
ghostly performance! ‘Then from each quarter round the intrenchment came four 
signal shots, and almost immediately after there burst from the Beméru end 
volley upon volley of musketry. I rushed to the spot, thinking the enemy were 
actually delivering their assault; but found it was some of our own men of the 
28th Punjab Infantry, who, probably scared by such daily and incessant rumours 
of attack, had mistaken the few shots fired for the looked-for assault, and so had 
blazed away in return. 
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Bemaru : Guides in Position. 


I desired the mountain guns to throw up a couple of star shells, and thus 
soon showed that so far no attack in force was as yet in play. So we “ceased 
fire” at once. But as daylight came we saw the enemy in thousands skirting the 
Siah Sung and working their way through villages and orchards towards Beméaru. 
As they got nearer they began to concentrate in force, and then to advance by 
rushes of large bodies from cover to cover. As one body would reach its position 
it would open fire, covering the rush of the next company, and so on. It was 
one of the prettiest sights I have ever seen. Talk of the tutored skirmishing of 
any European troops in the world—nothing could equal the way these Afghans 
worked! All untaught, they were born skirmishers, and the pace they moved at 
was marvellous. 

As they came within range of our guns (I had only two mountain ones) we 
opened fire on them, and the numerous casualties showed the range was perfect. 
They were evidently bent on reaching a fortified village about six hundred yards 
from us. They suffered heavily getting up to this position, and our infantry fire 
worked well into them. But still they came on, and we fully expected them to 
make their final rush——more especially as there were many Ghazis amongst them 
who were wildly gesticulating and urging them forward. But we were fully 
prepared. It was a steep climb (though nothing to these fleet-footed mountaineers) 
and the approach was rendered more difficult by abattis and wire entanglements, 
and my shelter trenches were lined with good men all ready and anxious to 
begin. 

The General had sent me a wing of the gznd Highlanders as a support, and 
we kept up such a hot fire that the pluck of the Afghans at last failed them. 
They could not face the open bit that lay between the village they occupied and 
our shelter trenches—and not all the Ghazis in the world could get them out of 
the shelter of the forts, and there they remained, whence they kept up a heavy 
and continuous musketry fire. The bullets flew around us like hail; but as 
we were mostly under cover they went whizzing over our heads. I was rather 
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unlucky, as, standing up to take a look at their movements, a spent bullet struck 
me full on the right breast, and cutting through all my garments, poshteen and 
all, laid me low; fortunately the bullet was from an old-fashioned Brunswick rifle, 
and not a Snider or Martini-Henri, so that I soon recovered, and was fit to go 
on with my work, the enemy still slating us and we them. 

I should have liked to make a counter-attack, but I had not the men, so 
I wired the state of affairs to General Roberts, who promptly sent out a battery of 
artillery and some cavalry which, working round by the Wazirabad Lake to the 
north of Bemaru, were able to open an effective fire on the Afghan masses, who 
then broke and fled from their position behind the little fort; and as they went 
across the plain we poured in a tremendous fire on them from our intrenchments 
which thoroughly completed the embroilment. Their loss would have been even 
heavier, but unfortunately our fire being divergent had not the chance of ricochetting. 
The 5th Punjab Cavalry too had made too great a défour, and instead of getting 
in at them at once, were bogged and impeded in the marshy ground near the 
Wazirabad Lake, much to General Baker’s disgust, who had come up to our 
support, and who kept shouting excitedly, “What are the cavalry doing? why 
aren’t they in at them? Ventre a terre. Ventre a@ terre!” 

I have merely described what took place in my own immediate vicinity; but 
as a matter of fact Sherpur had been attacked in all quarters, and equally in all 
was the attack gallantly repulsed and the enemy utterly defeated and routed. 
There was an entire evacuation and abandonment of all the positions on the 
adjacent hills, and of Kabul itself, during that day and ensuing night ; and when 
the next morning dawned there was not a trace of them left. ‘The Moollah, 
Mushki-Alam, fled in one direction, their general Mahomed Jan in another, this 
latter taking with him the boy Musa Jan, son of the ex-Amir Yakoob Khan, 
whom they had proclaimed king. 

At about 10 a.m. on the morning of the 24th, on the day after our final battle, 
my brother’s force from Jugdulluck marched in to Sherpur, and we all wished they 
had been in at the death; it must have been an equal disappointment to them 
after their arduous and hazardous march. 

Almost immediately after their arrival I received an order to go out with half 
the cavalry and, passing through the Deh Mazung gorge, to scour the country, 
skirting the borders of the Chardeh Valley, and passing by the large village of 
Inelaki to join hands somewhere about Charasiab with General Massy, who, with 
the remainder of the cavalry, was to perform a similar sweep in the opposite 
direction. But as usual the Afghans had made a clean bolt, and though we met and 
conversed with many peaceful villagers, we saw but little of anything hostile, perhaps 
fortunately so, as a tremendous snowstorm came on before we had gone many 
miles, which rendered it difficult to proceed in safety even when unopposed. 

Massy did not keep the rendezvous at Charasiab, and so we did the complete 
round, and I was glad enough to bring my small force back in safety, which I 
did about 7 p.m. A few shots only were fired at us from the slopes of the hills, 
and we cut up a few fugitives. But I shall not readily forget that snowy ride, or 
the way our horses were tumbling about with their feet balled in the snowdrifts. 
A warm welcome and a good dinner awaited our return—and such a sleep as we 
had that night! 

HucuH GouGu. 


(To be continued.) 
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HIRTY-FIVE miles south-west of Bordeaux is 
a large land-locked inlet fringed with pines and 
sand-hills. 3eside its waters live the invalids 

of Arcachon and the fishers of La Teste, sheltered 

by Cap Ferret from the thunders of the Bay of 

Biscay. From the harbour to the Adour and from 

Cap Ferret to the Gironde extends the great belt of 

pine trees which have saved the coast from utter desolation : 


**the sun-coloured lands 
Smile warm as the light on them smiles, 
And statelier than temples up-builded with hands, 
Tall column by column, the sanctuary stands, 
Of the pine-forest’s infinite aisles.” 


Great part of the forest is of immemorial antiquity; it has been very wisely and 
liberally enlarged by Nicholas Bremontier, the engineer, to whose genius are owing 
any pleasant possibilities of habitation. For the little town of Arcachon, bounded 
on three sides by the waters of the harbour, was on the fourth at one time in 
danger of imminent destruction from the white moving mountains of sea-sand driven 
by the resistless winds. The forest stretching from La Teste to the Lake of Cazeau 
was, it is true, already some protection. But the long dunes from the sea-shore 
never stopped their slow advance, until Bremontier’s scheme for the plantation of 
pines gave firmer substance to the unstable soil, and raised a natural barrier against 
the sand and wind from the Atlantic. The few meagre activities of the place at once 
rose in importance. What they were can be very shortly told. 

About a yard beneath the surface of the barren soil a kind of sandstone had 
been made to yield, by tedious smelting, a barely profitable quantity of iron ore. 
The rock was impervious to water, and defended all attempts at the cultivation of 
the Landes as stubbornly as it resisted any efforts to extract the metal from itself. 
The changed conditions rendered possible an extensive system of surface drainage, 
resulting in fresh industries which rapidly threw iron-smelting into the shade, and 
conquered the difficulties of the sandstone layer. Large areas of ground, hitherto 
barren and unhealthy, were reclaimed for pasturage and cultivation. Another 
precarious form of livelihood had been the produce of salt from the numerous 
marshes near the sea. The dead harbour of Aigues Mortes still carries on this 
melancholy trade, appropriate to the sad surroundings of that shrunken town 
within its skeleton of walls and battlements. It is an occupation that seems fitted 
only for the decay attendant on a worn-out city, or for the desolation that makes 
the very founding of a city hopeless. Fortunately the inhabitants of what was 
afterwards to be known as Arcachon were not dependent upon salt alone. ‘They 
found a more exhilarating and picturesque pursuit in collecting the resin from the 
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thousand pine-trees in their forest. In the days 
of the poet Ausonius the Boii of those parts 
were already famous for their 


‘* Groves whose rich trees wept odorous gums,” 


and the fresh forests planted since their time 
have given renewed stimulus to what might, with 
proper organisation, become a very profitable 
industry. As it is, the methods might hardly 
have been changed since the days of the Gauls. 
At any time the esimier can be seen in 
the forests, perched upon his long pole, fitted 
with its little steps, that seems at first to be 
leaning against nothing. He rests it partly upon 
one knee, partly on the pine in which the scar 
is to be made, some thirty inches long by four 
in width. At the bottom the resin is caught 
in a little earthen pot, which takes about three 
weeks to become full. It is then emptied into 
buckets, and the buckets into vats, the contents 
of which are in turn distributed into barrels and 
carried by mule-carts to the manufactory. The 
foresight and economy employed by the French 
in their development of this industry stands in 
glaring contrast to the improvident waste of 
present and future material in the forests of 
Georgia and Florida. The trees of Arcachon are 
not scarred until they are some twenty-five sum- 
mers old; and only three or four cuts are made 
each year, which may reach from the bottom as 
far as fifteen feet up the trunk. For twenty years 
this process may continue, and in some cases 
+) for far longer, the older trees bulging out to a 
F| great size and producing timber of a much closer 
grain than those which have been but lightly 
wounded. 
A ride through the forest will show the whole 
process in its various stages. The wiry horses 
of the country cost only two francs an_ hour, 
Shepherd of the Landes. and are generally much better than they look. 
There are, indeed, chases of the boar and roebuck 
to be had; but the most pleasant—if quieter—excursions are those which follow the 
paths through the forest where the moss and pine-needles have given a firm surface 
to the sand. With a compass the way is quickly found, for the belt of trees 
stretches due north and south, and is covered with a network of paths and 
gardefeus, the larger openings cut to restrict the areas of possible fires. The 
visitor will be doubly fortunate if he can in addition obtain the guidance of the 
Rey. Samuel Radcliffe, whose knowledge of the Grande Forét de la Teste can 
only be measured by his love for it. By him shall you be shown the eighteen 
feet of girth to which a well-scored pine tree can attain, towering above the black- 
thorn and arbutus, with the resin dripping from its bark, Through the heather 
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and the bracken and the butcher’s box he will lead 
you to the Truc de la Trucque, from which across 
the birch and aspen in the marshes you shall see 
the Landes beyond, and the Lake of Cazeau 
shining in the distance. He will regret that the sky 
is not so “exceptionally clear” as to allow of your 
imagining the saw’s edge of the Pyrenees 
above the line of the horizon. Close to his 
horse’s feet the woodcock rises, which many 
a less sympathetic hunter has sought long 
and vainly. In his little book he rambles 
on as kindly to the world at large of his 
beloved Arcachon as he did to me. We 





The Charcoal-Burner's Wife. owe him thanks; for both himself and his 

Terrarum  Angulus deserve a_ better 

acquaintance. Each seems as little troubled by the outside world as are the tree 

trunks of the forest, where a storm may beat upon the upper leaves, yet all 
beneath be still and fragrant in the unruffled slumber of the woods, 


‘*The arched walks of twilight groves 
And shadows brown, that Sylvan loves, 
Of pines.” 


Yet Arcachon is becoming more and more widely known; at first from the 
somewhat depressing visits of the invalids to this French Bournemouth, and 
latterly in other ways. For the trees themselves 
suffer strange things, and journey to distant lands. 
















3esides being scarred to yield their resin, some are 
squeezed by hydraulic pressure for the sap—the 
famous seve de pin; some aie drenched in sulphate 
of zinc and sent to Cardiff as pit-wood, and the 
barques that take them to the mines of Wales have 
brought the coal for the fishing steamers in the bay. 
Others of the forest are picked out “to be the masts 
of some great Ammiral,” and go a-sailing on their 
own account. 

If you have been wise enough to take Mr. 
Radcliffe’s advice, while from the ‘Truc de la 
Trucque he was discoursing of the natural wealth 
of his domains, you will have bargained with a 
dark Basque fisherman to take you on the first 
calm day, at low tide, to the Dune de la Grave, 
a sand-cliff opposite the entrance to the harbour. 
Krom the Pilat to the top is a stiff climb, but 
there is a wonderful view for your reward. On 
one hand roll the Atlantic breakers ; behind stretch 
the forests and the long, low plains of the 
Landes ; before, the waters of the bay 
dotted with fishing-boats. One of the 
larger steamers, a Clyde-built vessel of 
some eighty tons, has just come in with Our Oyster Girl, 
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the last night’s taking of the whole fishing-fleet, and 
the produce of her own great trawling net. Beyond is 
a chaloupe from Brittany, stacked high with sole and 
flounder ; and nearer shore the lateen sails of the smaller 
skiffs from Gujan and La Teste, with sharpened 

bow and stern, are bringing home their baskets 

of sardines from the last shoal outside. But it 

is within the waters of the bay itself that the “= 
most profitable fishing is to be got. And in ¥ 
looking closer at it one cannot help reflecting 2 
what a magnificent harbour it would make, 

if only the entrance were more certain. Even 

as it is, there are twenty feet of water on the 

bar at low tide, and in the channels too, which 

vary from a hundred yards to nearly a mile 





in breadth. But the currents are strong and A Basque. 

baffling, and the channels, deep as they may 

be, are tortuous in the extreme, and separated by great banks of mud, or crassats, ° 
considered of far more importance, on which reposes the chief wealth of the harbour. 

Low tide reveals the secret. In June or July you shall see lines of whitewashed 
tiles upon the sand. A little later, and the tiles are taken up, covered with young 
oysters who have used the lime to form their shells. This is the industry above 
all others for which Arcachon is famous. Before the winter the youthful bivalves 
are placed in wooden cages, and thus protected from unappreciative crabs or starfish, 
who would vulgarly consume these delicacies for their simple sustenance. Later 
on, the almost full-grown oysters, who may be at length supposed to realise their 
own high destiny, are laid in pits dug on the mudbanks for the last stage of their 
existence, before the final sale or exportation. By the middle of September the 
shore is lively with the oyster girls, wearing the rough sandals that protect their 
feet from the sharp rocks beneath. the water, with blue aprons, half suggesting, half 
revealing the red knickerbockers that are at once necessary and picturesque. One 
of them has just come in dripping from the low-tide wateys, with her rake and 
basket. Two more receive the fresh oysters in a large pannier; and from this is 
swelled the stock of our particular favourite, a girl with fair though sunburnt skin 
and Spanish eyes, who sold us several dozen with inevitable skill each morning. 
We learn with indifference that the native product is far finer when it has gone 
through a further course of fattening at Marennes or Whitstable. For us the very 
oyster feast of Colchester, lord mayors, royalties and all, fades into insignificance 
beside the fresh taste of the salt water on the beach of Arcachon, with such a 
pretty oyster girl to open all the shells. We must confess to the same unpatriotic 
prejudices on the bay of Mont St. Michel, where even the omelettes of Madame 
Poulard Ainé were powerless to compete with the fresh oysters of Cancale. 

But to stay longer by the low tide were sheer parade of a gastronomy which 
even added fascinations could not pardon. Retire, then, along the Boulevard de 
la Ville d’Eté, and up the steps that lead through pine-trees to the winter town. 
There the forest is within a stone’s throw. Old women with their children, laden 
with broken boughs for firewood, come slowly up the sand-dunes out of the 
shadow of the trees, those “speaking pines” of Virgil, where is “the place of the 
slumber of Pan.” ‘The path leads through the scented wood, where men are up 
their poles at work upon the wounded trunks, beyond the last vat filled with 
thickening resin, and out into the Landes. The pines have given place to arbutus 
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and lower shrubs, with here and there a pollard oak. A little farther on, and 
aspens and birches grow from the marsh, with white heath and the great Osmunda 
fern covering the soft ground. Here and there a shepherd with his woollen coat, 
perched upon stilts and leaning on his great staff, watches the scattered flock or 
calls them with his pipe. A few small cattle, with a child beside them, graze by 
the road side. ‘The fresh breeze from the bay blows the fern-fronds above their 
heads and cools the heat of summer, or when the fogs roll in from the Atlantic, 


‘*The swimming vapour slopes athwart the glen, 


Puts forth an arm and creeps from pine to pine.” 


The country is different from any other in France, in industries, in climate, 
and in beauty. It is a lazy country too, the soft odorous air of the forest pervades 
it; and if by any chance these recollections of its pleasantness have provided 
anything instructive, it only shows what the Rev. Samuel Radcliffe and his book can 
do in giving information to the veriest idler. 


THEODORE ANDREA COOK. 








The Shepherds of the plaing. 
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CHAPTER: X EX. 


A GREAT MAN'S END. 


i J HAT is it?” he said. “Are you wounded again?” 
“T think not,” I answered: “I was only afraid. But go back— 
go back. I was selfish—I did not mean to cry out. I am quite 
recovered now.” 

He went slowly round the little blockhouse, peering through each window ; and 
at the end smiled pleasantly, saying a strange thing, which then I knew not the 
meaning of. 

“Don Gaetano,” he said, “I think at least two of these rascals have gotten their 
kail through the reek.” 

The chief did not answer, and there was silence again as Captain Walter came 
over to me, and making me hold up my arm, discovered that a spent bullet had 
indeed clipped nearly a finger-breadth of skin from my elbow. The darkness of the 
hut made Don Walter a long time in cutting a strip of plaster from his pocket-case 
and fixing it upon my arm. And all the while the foes lurking in the woods 
beneath gave neither of us any concern, nor did the wavering forest show any 
token of their presence. Also Don Gaetano was silent, though I spoke to him 
often. At last I said to the young officer : “ Pray examine Don Gaetano’s wound 
again. I fear that he is more sorely hurt than we know. He does not speak.” 

Then from his window Gaetano spoke in a deep tone. 

“Stand to your post, Captain Campbell,” he said ; “and while we keep watch, 
I, Gaetano Vardarelli, will speak to you. I have something to say as between 
man and man; but as we speak we can be mindful of our duty.” 

He paused a moment, like an orator judging how best to begin a difficult 
speech, or a chess-player deciding his opening. 

“Signore,” he said, “we are here three of us alone on a hill-top, with fierce 
enemies all about, whose numbers we do not know, but whose deadly and 
implacable nature we are assured of. ‘Two of us are wounded. One is a girl, 
though not the less brave a soldier for that. Help we can have none. My 
company is scattered—your soldiery has long passed by. The Decisi, who have 
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sworn to kill me, know the country, and can call out any number of additional 
men, and wait any length of time. But they will only wait till the moon sets, and 
then rush the place. We must therefore decide our purpose, and carry out our 
plans before that time. Have you thought of any course of action, Captain 
Campbell ?” 

The Englishman whistled softly, keeping his eyes on the moonlit glade beneath 
us, across which our enemies were bound to approach us. 

“Well, no,” he said, hesitating; “save that I think we can hold this place, 
poor as it is, at least till the morning against an army of these dogs. ‘Then 
surely General Church will miss me, and send a detachment to the place where I 
was last seen. And at the worst we can die: it is not so bad, after all.” 

Don Gaetano kept his stony silence for another long minute. Then he spoke 
again, and I knew by his voice that he spoke to Walter alone, as one strong man 
to another. For the moment I was put wholly aside, and could only wait and 
be silent. 

“ No, Signore, that will not help us. You do not know the Decisi, nor yet 
Ciro the priest, their leader. Were we all men we could wait and die, with our 
swords in our hands, our faces to the foe, and all our powder spent. But we 
have with us this maid—and these are the Decisi.—Hark !” 

He lifted his hand so that I saw it—a dark shape against the window. The blast 
of a silver trumpet came thrilling up through the wood,—another, and yet another ; 
and the third died away in a sort of whining quiver which affected me strangely. 

“T tell you I know that they will come again with the first darkness, after the 
moon has set behind the hills.” 

“Gaetano,” I said, daring to speak at last, “do not think otherwise of me than 
of yourselves. Am I not a Vardarelli? Am I not your sister? If the worst come 
I know what to do. Do not fear for me.” 

But, as I had supposed, he put me aside. He did not even appear to have 
heard. He spoke on sternly and without politeness to Captain Campbell, as men 
are wont to speak to men in times of peril and deadly danger. 

“ Now, Signore,” he said, “I am a man about to die. I knew it this morning when 
I rode out. I knew it ere the first shot was fired at the ambush on the Basente. 
I knew it when I first set my hand to the place of my wound. It is my fate.” 

Then I think I cried out inarticulately, fighting against such words from the 
brother whom I loved. But neither he nor yet the Englishman so much as glanced 
in my direction. Their eyes were on the portion of the defence for which they 
were responsible. Don Gaetano was silent a moment. 

“Signore Capitano,” he went on, in a restrained and level voice, “ you love this 
maid, honourably and truly?” 

The young man started and turned about, as if a bullet had struck him. 

“ By what right ” he began. 

“T have a right,” Don Gaetano went on in the same curiously level voice, but 
9 


in a higher key: “to your post and answer me ! 


=) 


The young man, as if chidden for neglect of duty, turned to the open door, 
through which showed a strip of moon-blanched hillside and the black shadows 
of the trees lengthening as the moon dropped inch by inch nearer the horizon. 
“T do love her, as you say, truly and honourably!” he said. 

And so strange is the heart within one, that I was happy even though I knew 
that for my sake one of these men before me must die. 

“Tt is well,” said Don Gaetano. “Now I will tell you my right to ask the 


question, I also love this girl, but not as a brother loves, for I am no brother of 
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hers, save in name. It is strange, is it not? You have seen her twice, and yet 
you tell me that you love her. Many years ago I found her, a little child alone 
in a great desolate house, all her kinsfolk slain by the Decisi. Ever since that day 
I have cherished her more than my nearest kin—more than the mother who waits 
for me now, and who must wait in vain for ever 
fifteen years—for fifteen years!” 

A sob somehow escaped me, and in spite of my wound I rose and went over 
quickly to where Don Gaetano sat. But he never turned his head from the open 
window-sill, never altered the level intonation of his voice, though I leaned on his 
shoulder, being weak, and wept on his neck. Only he reached a hand backwards 
and touched me on the cheek coldly, gently, as we touch the dead. 

“Go back, little one,” he said; “ 
yourself a good soldier.” 

He went on again, speaking to Walter, not to me. 

“Ves, I have loved her, I have cherished her. In the midst of our reckless 
troop my own mother, the mother of the Vardarelli, has not been more sacred. I 
it was who brought her home from the house of murder at Monte Leone, a little 





far more than my own life: for 


go to your post. You also must prove 


child. She has grown up among us like the very flower of joy. She has been our 
beautiful saint—our La Bella. She has ridden by my side by day; I have watched 
her slumbers at night, innocent as an angel’s, sound as a tired child’s. I have poured 
out my love upon her thus—yes, for fifteen years—and now——” 

He paused, for the regret and pain in his voice would not suffer him to go on. 

“Dear Gaetano, brother of mine,” I said, “and I have loved you for it all. 
I love you now.” 

He spoke to me this time, and the level voice was infinitely softer in a moment. 

“Little one,” he said, “I am not complaining. You have given me all you 
could. I am too old—too familiar to your eye and heart--as you say, I was 
your brother. Yes, you have loved me; and for that good gift when the time 
comes I will make it up to you.” 

Then came the level voice again, and he was speaking, as I felt, not to me, 
but once more to the man. 

“Fifteen years—fifteen years, night and day, hillside and housetop, riding out 
under the stars, and in white raiment and cosy nestling cot, sleepless I have watched 
her. I have seen her grow beautiful. I have taught her all she knows, and marvelled 
at her spirit. Comes this forestiero, this man of the cold North. An hour in a 
lighted hall, a walk together down a tavern stair, a look into his eyes, a meeting at 
night after a battle. ‘Then, when this maid whom I have cherished is hurt sharp 
and sudden, it is this stranger’s name, and not mine, which leaps to her lips from 
her heart of hearts.” 

I was on my feet now; the pain of my wound had mysteriously vanished. I 
went and kneeled by his knee. ‘The stern voice softened again. 

“Nay, Isabella,” he said quietly, “I am not complaining. All is as it ought to 
be—the young to the young. You but follow your heart. Go back, dear child, 
and hear me out. ‘To this man I speak.” 

The silver trumpet of the Decisi blew again from the other side of the ravine, 
and underneath in the little cellar we could hear the mare restlessly clattering her 
feet on the hard earthen floor. 

“And now Signore, thus it stands. It has come to the narrow and bitter pass 
with us, and words must be few. But one of us two can escape. They will rush 
the hut an hour after the moon sets—that is, an hour before the dawn. Then we 
Shall not see clearly to shoot. But there is a good horse below. One of us is 
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light and active and unhurt, one of us is heavy and old and wounded. One is a 
brother—the other is ‘ Walter.” One must go, and one must stay. I, Gaetano 
Vardarelli, being the brother, will stay.” 

Then Captain Campbell spoke, also as a man to a man. 

“No,” he said firmly ; “we three will hold the place till help comes, or we 
will die together. It is indeed a true word which I have spoken: I love this maid— 
I love her truly. But she owes all to you, nothing to me. We will not leave you 
to certain death.” 

“Dear Gaetano, we will both stay,” I also urged upon him, taking his hand. 

He answered me not, speaking harshly and abruptly as when he was angry 
with the comitiva. 

“You shall go,” he said; “and at once, even when the moon touches yonder 
treetops, you shall stand ready by your beast. When she sinks behind the hills 
of Marmora you shall mount and ride for your life. You know not the Decisi. 
You know not Don Ciro. Only before you go you must promise two things—first 
to be true to this young maid, whose life I place in your hands. And in your 
hands I also place her death. Rather than that she should be in danger of falling 
into Ciro the priest’s hands you will put your pistol to her head and let out her 
life, even as I, her brother who loved her, would have done by the fords of 
the Basente.” 

Captain Campbell held out his hand. Don Gaetano took it. 

“JT promise you both promises,” he said. ‘As I love her I will do them.” 

“Swear!” said Don Gaetano sternly, keeping the hand in his own. 

“Tt is not our Northern way, but if you wish it, I will swear.” And he waited 
for Don Gaetano to furnish him with the form of words. 

“1 swear,” said Don Gaetano, in his deep voice, “to be true to this maid 
through life. Also I swear to slay her rather than she should fall into the hands 
of Ciro Annicharico or any of his gang. By the love I bear her and by the God 
in whom I believe.” 

And the voice of Walter Campbell, shamed and constrained, followed the 
unaccustomed words. 

“Tt is well,” said Don Gaetano. ‘Go and make ready the beast.” 

The young man hesitated, halting on one foot in act to obey. 

“Tt seems to me that I cut a poor figure in all this,” he said. “I do not 
even know if the Signora will accompany me.” 

“She will go,” said Gaetano. “I send her to my mother. She will tell her 
what more to do, if indeed she knows not of her own heart.” 

We were left for a moment together while Walter Campbell went for his 
horse. I kneeled at Don Gaetano’s knee. I seemed to have forgotten all about 
my wound. 

“Dear Gaetano,” I whispered, with my head against his shoulder, “I will not 
leave you. I cannot leave you to die alone!” 

I think he smiled ; at least his stern face relaxed, and he stroked my hair as 
he used to do when I was a little spoilt child. 

“Nay, Isabella of mine, you will go as I bid you, and tell my mother all. 
While she lives do not -leave her quite alone. ‘Tell her of Giovanni, of the others, 
of the comitiva—and of me. ‘Tell her I loved her with a son’s reverence, and 
thought of her at the last—yes, almost at the very last.” He said these words 
slowly, and I knew well of whom he would think last of all. 

“T have no priest to shrive me—so kiss me for a benediction, little sister. 
Once only. Because I wished to keep you angel-clean, I have not kissed you 
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‘since you were -a little maid with an apron full of spiked chestnut ‘balls, coming to 
me that I might open them with my knife.” 

I would have set both arms about ‘him, but for very pain my Jeft dropped to 
my side. Nevertheless I set my lips to his and kissed him, till J tasted the salt 
tears that ran down my own face. 

The mare came slipping and straining up the broken causeway from the 
stall underneath. Don Gaetano drew himself slowly to his feet, holding first by 
the table edge and then by a ‘rafter. 

“See,” he -said, smiling brightly, “ you have strengthened me. I can stand erect. 
I feelno pain from my wound. Give mea sword.” 

And the young ‘officer—well, why should I not say Walter ?—gave him his own 
sword, one his General had given him. Don Gaetano flashed it above his head 
with a kind of joy. 

“Thank God,” he said, “I am strong enough yet to die as a Vardarelli ought.” 

Walter Campbell stood 
with darkened brow, fumbling 
with the bit. 

“Ton Gaetano,” he said, 
“T cannot permit—I insist 
that you go instead of me. 
I am the youngest, and as 
a soldier it is mine to 
stay.” 

Gaetano pointed with his 
hand. “ ‘The moon is touch- 
ing the tree tops,” he said. 
“Tn afew minutes it will be 
dark. Make ready.” 

And as if to emphasise 
his warning the trumpet of 
the Decisi blew _ below. 
They were gathering for the 
assault at the moon-setting, 
even as our captain had 
foretold. 

I do not know how Don 
Gaetano kept himself erect 
for the pain of his wound ; 
but there with his hand in 
mine he stood, the mare 
waiting as patiently as any 
and as silently, till at last 
the moon jagged itself against 
the peaks of Marmora, sank 
swiftly, and disappeared. 

“Now,” said Don Gaetano, 
“mount, both of you. Ride 
straight down the path. Your 
hand, Captain. Kiss me, 
little one. My duty to my 
mother. Go!” ***Stand forth and fight for your |ife.’” ’ 
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We were in the saddle, and the mare stood ready, sniffing the chill air through 
the open door. 

“ Let me go first,” said Don Gaetano: ‘it is the only way. God save you 
both, and bless you unto ten generations !” 

These were the last words we heard from him, till down the hillside and away 
to the left we heard his war-shout, even as I had often heard it leading the 
comitiva to the assault. 

“ Vardarelli ! Vardarelli! To me, Vardarelli!” 

And as the shots began to go, we heard the rushing of men and the frenzied 
note of the trumpet summoning all Ciro’s men in the direction in which they feared 
the Vardarelli were attempting a rescue. 

The mare was in her stride in a moment. Sure-footed she was, and had need 
to be, down that breakneck, rocky path. Captain Campbell rode pistol in hand, 
and I clasped him about the middle with my unwounded arm. 

But no man withstood us, nor did we see man or beast, till we came to the 
plain road at the foot of the hill. Here was a sentinel of the Decisi standing to 
his musket, eagerly listening to the shots and the babel of sound up the hillside. 
He had not time to call the halt, and scarcely even to raise his musket to bar our 
way, when Walter Campbell’s pistol went off, and the ball struck the gun from 
his hands. He stared at it uncomprehending, as if a miracle had been wrought. 
Before he could recover himself we were out on the open plain, and no man had 
molested us. But upon the hill we could see the flashing of many muskets and 
hear the deep voices of men. 

“Let us go back,” I cried, my heart failing for very agony; “let us go back 
and die with him.” 

“Not so,” said the young Englishman: “I have sworn upon the love I bear you.” 

And he set spurs to his beast. 





Then, as we rode on and on, pealing down the hillside we heard a great voice : 
“Come forth, Ciro the murderer, and fight with Gaetano Vardarelli. Stand forth, 
and fight for your life—coward and traitor!” 

There came a discharge of multitudinous guns, and we heard the voice of our 
leader no more, as the white dust of the highway rose behind us and the tears 
ran down our faces for a great man dead. 


CHAPTER Xx. 
THE FIGHT ON THE HILLSIDE. 


THe noble General Church sent to recover the body of Don Gaetano. And 
the soldiers found him,—how, I will tell you in another place. ‘Then I went under 
escort, and with Walter Campbell at my side, to tell the tale to the mother of the 
Vardarelli, in the house which had been my home for fifteen years. 

But first, that all may know how these things came to pass, I add in this place 
the confession of Giuseppe Caesaro, registrar of deaths in the Society of the 
Decisi, delivered at Francavilla Fontana, the thirtieth of April, when he lay in 
prison under sentence of death. 

“With regard to the death of Don Gaetano, captain of the Vardarelli, this is 
what I know. We of the Decisi had accompanied the Vardarelli, riding as friends 
with them, such of us as had horses, or going fast through the marshes and steep 
stony places to keep up with the horses, those of us who were on foot. At the 
appointed place we turned against them, taking the side of the Austrians, whom 
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may God condemn ! This we did because it came to us as an order from the 
Twelve. 

“We pursued the Vardarelli, firing often and killing many, for we had the 
higher ground. ‘The soldiers pursued with us; and if at odd times there was an 
accident and one of the white-coats came in a bullet’s way—why, what harm 
done? Besides, he was paid to run risks, and being an Austrian it was probable 
that he got his pay. So as often as a Croat fell we stopped to examine carefully 
to see if he had any of it left in his haversack or sewn up in his pelisse. 

“Then came Pappa Ciro amongst us, and he commanded that we—that is, the 
company that were with me—should halt. He had work for us to do, so he said. 
Certain men on whose head was a price, besides being enemies of the Decisione, 
were defending themselves in a ruined hut at the top of a little rocky hill. It 
was moonlight, and the men were but two, and there was a girl with them, very 
beautiful, the sister of the Vardarelli. ‘The men we were to kill, but the girl we 
were to save alive and bring to Don Ciro. ‘These were the orders ; and Pappa Ciro 
made the four crosses in the air which meant that, if we should fail in any part, 
we must die in full meeting at the blast of the trumpet. 

“Tt was poor enough work at the best—at least for men whose forefathers had 
been soldiers of the free lance and had fought with Murat. I am a man from the 
northward, joined to the Decisione through the brothers of my wife, who had me 
made Registrar because I could write well, and they hoped that I might strengthen 
the hands of the family in the council of the ‘Twelve. 

“We were a hundred to one, and might easily have rushed the place if these 
Decisi had had the pluck of so many rabbits; but hitherto they had stricken all 
their blows in the dark, or fallen only upon unarmed men. And these three aloft 
there in the hut above the woods fought like paladins. 

“Once, twice, thrice, and yet again we went up the hill; but the bullets of 
these Vardarelli flew true. Men bunched themselves suddenly, and fell twitching 
like shot hares. It did not take much to stop us, for in the moonshine we were 
clear as targets set against a hillside. Besides, the Decisi, as I have said, were 
more at home with the stiletto than with this open warfare of sword and musket. 

“Then came Don Ciro, and right angrily he spoke. But even he could not 
get the men up to their work. So perforce he was compelled to put off the final 
assault till the darkness would permit us to surround their place of refuge on all 
sides. ‘Then, by the hundred as it were, we would overpower them, as a flood 
from the mountain sweeps about a dry stone in the torrent bed. 

“The moon sank slowly. ‘The blackness at the roots of the pine trees spread 
upward till it swallowed up the bright spaces on which we had been plain as flies 
on paper. Almost the time was come, and Don Ciro himself in his cassock and 
mailed shirt went about, his mouth full of threatenings and promises. The last 
rays from the sinking rim, slanted in silver across the treetops, lifted their ends, 
and were not. But there remained behind a kind of twilight, moist, green-black 
and luminous. I am a man who see things—not a man of dull Apulia. Suddenly 
from above there came the rushing of feet, the crack of pistols, and then a great 
voice, crying: ‘To me, Vardarelli! To me, Vardarelli !’ 

“Then it is hard to tell what befell. I was away to the left of that last charge ; 
but I had a dim vision of a giant form rushing into the midst of us with a sword 
that fell and flamed as it fell. I ran to do my part, but in a moment I was cut 
through the muscles of the shoulder as the blade swept round. The Decisi gave 
back like sheep, all but Don Ciro, who withstood the Vardarelli for a moment, 
but even he for a moment only. ‘The dark shape with the sword drave against 
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the priest, and he went over among the rocks with a ring of iron and the volleying 
of oaths. 

*T could hear the Decisi gathering in to the noise of conflict from all sides, 
But the single man who had charged a hundred was soon brought to bay; for 
without knowing it he had run right into the centre of our position, where the 
main body of the Decisi had encamped for the night. Yet even there he was not 
conquered. He secured himself with his back to a rock, which shelved behind 
into a shallow cave of white limestone. From this place he taunted and defied us 
to take him or kill him. 

“Then, while Don Ciro raged and incited us to rush in, we heard the galloping 
of a horse’s hoofs growing faint in the distance. And there broke out a cry among 
the Decisi here and there : ‘They have escaped. Pursue them—they have escaped.’ 

* And above the noise the shout of Don Ciro rose: ‘Death to the man who 
permits them to get away! <A thousand ducats to the man who brings me the man 
dead and the girl alive.’ 

“* Away to the south we heard shouts and stray shots, but in spite of that the 
sound of the horse’s feet waxed fainter and thinned out. Then the man who had 
made the diversion and drawn us from our positions taunted us, saying, ‘ Brave Decisi! 
come and kill me! I have drawn you all after one man, while those whom ye 
sought were escaping. And now ye cannot even kill me, that am a wounded man 
and alone. Go back to your desks and counters, and leave this work of fighting 
to the Vardarelli.’ 

“So there, in the cave where the rock bends over near by our encampment, the 
Vardarelli abode, and we were all silent about him till the morning came spewing 
up grey out of the east. 

“And with the light the whisper ran round the ring from man to man, ‘ Pappa 
Ciro has killed Brunone Lupo with his own hand for letting the other two escape !” 

“‘Whereat the ring of the Decisi trembled. ‘There would be no faltering when 
we went forward the second time. It was when the sun tipped the hills to the 
east that Don Ciro gave the final word. More than a hundred men obeyed. We 
could not fire, being so near one to the other, when the circle closed in on all 
sides upon the single man in the centre. 

“Then, being in the second line, a little behind Lupo del Occhio, I saw the 
man who was about to die very clearly. He had risen, and now stood with his back 
to the rock. It was Don Gaetano Vardarelli. I had often seen him pass through 
Grottaglia at the head of his comitiva. But he looked far prouder now that he 
was alone and about to die. 

“When I saw him he had fired his pistols and thrown them away as useless. 
Now he stood up to take his death, a sword in his right hand and in his left a 
long stiletto. There was a smile on his face, as if in his heart he was well 
pleased. ‘lhe first line swept in and engaged him point to point. He seemed to 
gather their swords and toss them aside like children’s playthings. ‘Then the long 
steel streaked out, and man after man of the Decisi fell shrieking. But more and 
more succeeded, for the thought of Brunone Lupo lay heavy upon them. ‘There 
was no hope for the brave man, for were we not a hundred to one—aye, more if 
these should fail? But nevertheless there the Vardarelli stood with the fencer’s 
smile upon his face. ‘There, like a willow-leaf flashing grey as to its under parts, 
wavered and flashed and lunged the sword that was in his hand. He used the 
stiletto after the fashion of a buckler. But he kept his back to the rock and his 
head up till his sword was broken a foot from the hilt. Then with a quick 
movement he charged straight upon the hundred blades of his foes, struck Pappa 
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‘**He had risen, and now stood with his back to the rock.’” 


Ciro in the face with the broken fragment, and with a score of swords in his heart 
he fell without word or groan. Thus died Don Gaetano, of all the Vardarelli the 
bravest, and the most chivalrous of the free companions of Italy. And though we 
of the Decisi struck him down, we owned that he was a great man and a gallant. 
He had seventy-six wounds when they took him up to deliver him to his mother,’ 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
THE VARDARELLI COME HOME. 


Tus is the story of the home-coming of Don Gaetano Vardarelli, as it was told 
to me by Bettina, my maid, who was with the Signora when they brought home 
her sons. It was towards evening, and the heat had cooled as the light breeze 
crept up from the sea and the land mist gathered in the hollows where the 
willow copses were. 

The mother of the Vardarelli had fretted more than was usual with her from 
the time the comitiva rode away and she could no more see the tails of the 
horses whisk as the blackness of the rocky arch swallowed rider after rider. 
At this point it was Don Giovanni’s custom to rein his horse about and _ wave his 
fair white kerchief to his mother—a pretty man’s act, and boyish in the doing too. 

In all the courts and outliers of the Casa Vardarelli, so Bettina began, there 
was no man. Not that Bettina minded: a bad breed, deceitful and vain. But 
she needed help, and the well rope was heavy, for it was winter. ‘There were no 
leaves on the beech trees up on the mountain. All of them were now blowing 
in the chill winds of the evening this way and that along the paths by which 
the cows went and came from their pastures. ‘They swept in after Bettina each 
time that the door was opened with a rustle like the Signora’s skirts on Saints’ 


days. ‘They made her nervous and terrified, she said, so that she kept looking 
over her shoulder. ‘They were like ghosts whispering in the dark corners of 
the stairs. 

Speaking of the Signora, she was restless and unsettled all day. She would 


come and stand by the door, with her Spanish mantilla over her head, and 
gaze away towards the black gash of the Stone Gate where she had seen young 
Don Giovanni, who was the apple of her eye, kiss his hand to her for the last 
time in the sunshine. 

All the next day and the next after that she would go the round of the barns 
and store garrets, and look at the fodder, the drying herbs, and the ripening 
fruits without speaking or comprehending. Then again would she go out and 
look long at the Stone Gate under her hand, though there was now no sun to 
shine in her eyes. 

But to Bettina she spoke no word. 

However, towards the evening of the third day she grew more settled. ‘There 
came one Sandro, the shepherd from the hills, and Bettina had his dogs to attend 
to and feed, so that she had not the time given her to observe the Signora, for 
it was her duty to abide in the kitchen and see that the evening meal was 
prepared. Also Sandro sat in the chimney corner, the season being Christmas and 
the straw wrappings of his legs wet with the marshes on the hillside. A good 
man, and unmarried, was this Sandro. 

It was cheerful there by the ingle, Bettina owned, and she lighted a candle 
that Sandro might see the better. But up aloft in her room the lady sat 
alone in the dark with the casement open, listening—a dangerous thing to do 
when the nights of winter fall chill and the mists arise. Sandro and Bettina 
cemembered that, and shut the shutters on the windows. Sandro was a brave lad, 
and, as yet, unmarried. 

So it came about that mayhap these two did not think much concerning the 
Signora, till without in the darkness of the courtyard they heard all suddenly and 
unexpectedly the tramp of horses. ‘Then, remembering that there might happen 
to be a rider or two that might not take it well to find her with Sandro, and being, 
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as she added, mindful of her duty, Bettina ran upstairs to the great supper-room 
where the lady was, who as soon as she set eyes on the girl began to scold. 

“ Ah, useless one, good for nothing,’—so she said, not knowing what she said, 
—“‘have you been out again loitering and toying with the lads, that you have 
forgotten to help me lay the cloth for the five gentlemen and their sister? 
Make haste, lazy wench! Here they come. Would you keep the chiefs of the 
Vardarelli waiting after so great a riding? And I feared—yes, I feared greatly to 
let them go. Something seemed to warn me. Destiny plucked at the strings of 
my heart. But now, thanks to the saints, all is well.” 

And then at that moment there entered below the men of the General’s escort, 
whom he had given to Walter that they might bring to the valley the five brethren 
of the Vardarelli. “ For,” said he, “it is the right of every man born of woman 
that at the last he should come home to his mother, in order that she may swathe 
him in the white linen, and kiss his brow. Besides, these were very brave men, 
these five !” 

That was the word of the Englishman. I, Isabella, heard him speak it, after 
Walter had told him his tale when the pickets sent us in to him. He rode 
out in person to view the dead bodies when they were gathered together 
between the little hill on which we had made the defence and the fatal fords of 
the Basente. 

The tear was in the noble’ General’s clear blue eye when he stood beside 
young Don Giovanni and I told him how it had happened. He sent his own surgeon 
to care for my wound, and: ordered a mule litter to be made ready for me that 
I might accompany and guide the dismal procession home through the Stone Gate 
of the Vardarelli. 

So from this point I tell that which from mine own hearing I know. 

So it came to pass, after my Lady had done scolding the giddy-pate Bettina, 
that she walked to the table-head, where she turned her about, and seeing me in 
the arms of a stranger, wounded and pale, cried out, “Isabella, who hath done 
this?” And she would have come pitifully. towards me, save that the thing 
which she saw behind me changed her instantly into marble white and rigid where 
she stood. Her arms dropped to her side, her face grew in a moment ghastly 
and stricken, and her eyes fixed themselves in a stony stare. 

For this is what she saw. Six stout Albanians of the guides, disregarding 
instructions or not hearing them aright, came pacing slowly in with the dead body 
of a man on their shoulders. Sadly and with bowed heads they marched with 
their burden to the table-head, and laid him down crossways upon it, among 
all that shining of the silver and the sparkling of glass. It was Gaetano Vardarelli ; 
and his mother’s hand almost touched the fingers which protruded stiff and 
bloody over the edge of the table, with the broken sword hilt still clenched in them. 

And as the bearers retired with bent heads, like men crushed with ill news, 
the tramp of other six was heard on the threshold. And lo!—they also came in 
bareheaded, carrying Girolamo her second son. Fair and unwounded had been 
the face of Don Gaetano, in spite of his many wounds. Leaves had been blood- 
matted on his breast and on his sword arm; but the bosom of Don Girolamo 
gaped, and his mother’s eyes had fallen upon it ere the last Albanian with 
quick instinct twitched the verge of the dead man’s tunic across it. But still the 
mother of the Vardarelli stood like stone, fixed and terrible. 

They brought in Giacomo, the blood washed clean from him in the water of 
the Basente, for he had fallen at the first fire. And the mother who had borne 
him stood looking like a statue on the roof of a duomo, stately and marble-pale. 
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“ Her face grew in a moment ghastly and stricken.’ 


They brought in Dionisio, the silent brother, whose care was the herds of cattle 
and the horses upon the valley pastures. On his brow still darkened the frown 
with which he had faced the last terror, and his fingers were clasped as if about 
the throat of an enemy. ‘This is the only mention I have made of Don Dionisio, 
for he was a silent man, and save when the comitiva rode full to the brim, he 
dwelt apart among his beasts and was little seen. But save Don Gaetano there 
was no better man among all the riders of the Vardarelli. So they laid the dark 
man down, and from under his frowning brows his open eyes seemed to behold his 
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mother. Yet she looked into them and no muscle moved—not a nerve twitched 
upon the face of her whose breast had suckled those four men. 

Then, because there were no more bearers, five men only came in with the last 
of the Vardarelli, and Walter Campbell passed silently from my side to take the 
head. So, very gently, as if they too had loved him, they brought in young Don 
Giovanni to his mother. The love-locks were still hanging fair upon his shoulders. 
The curls were upon his brow as if he had arranged them carefully to visit Nita 
Caccarello the tanner’s daughter among the vineyards of Cassano. ‘There was a smile 
still on his lips, the smile with which he used to tease his mother for what he 
wanted, knowing well that she could not refuse him anything. It was the smile 
with which he had thanked Gaetano for the pistol. 

Then, when the mother saw that and the cruel crimson blotch of ooze upon 
his right temple, there came a strange breaking cry forth from her heart of hearts, 
and she fell face downward upon the neck of her youngest-born. 

“Giovannino, little son,” she wailed, “surely, surely they might have left me 
my little one! Ah, why did I let him go? But yesterday he sported among the 
lambs in the spring. My sons, my four dear sons, they are dead. But for them, 
I had pledged them. ‘They have but gone the way they walked in—they have died 
the man’s death they prayed for. But the little one—the son of my love, the son 
of my old age—I cannot spare him. O God, take them all—but give me back the 
young lad Giovanni! ” 

Then through streaming tears I went forward to comfort her, and knelt beside 
her, striving to take her head on my shoulder. But she cast me off, I think not 
knowing what she did. 

After that she took the fair head of the young man within her hands, half 
raised him in her arms, and as gently laid him back again. ‘Then she rose to her 
full height, and with a quick upward sweep of her arm she dashed the hair out 
of her eyes and faced Walter and all of them with the quiet dignity of the lady of 
a great house. 

“Tell me,” she said, almost calmly, “ who hath done this thing ?” 

Then would Walter Campbell the Scot have spoken, but I would not permit 
him, knowing that being an enemy the Signora would not listen to him with full 
belief. So I myself found words, and told what I knew of the ride with the Vicar 
Vergine, and all the treachery of the Decisi by the fords of the Basente. The 
lady stood bending her brows and looking over the dead, and as it seemed through 
me also, at something that lay beyond. And ever as I spoke on and on, she 
nodded slightly as if she had been marking a score at the card play. 

But when I told of the great deed of Gaetano, and how he had caused me to 
flee with the Englishman to save me from Ciro and the Decisi, all suddenly with 
a white breaking fury she turned upon me, grappling at her side for the knife that 
happily was not there. 

“God in Heaven, what do you dare to tell me!” she cried. “And did you, 
called a daughter of the Vardarelli, flee with the stranger and the enemy and 
leave Don Gaetano Vardarelli there to die for you, wounded and helpless and 
alone?” 

“Mother, mother!” I cried in an agony, “it was his will—not mine !” 

“His will!” she cried, with a world of scorn in her voice—“ his will! Would 
a true Vardarelli have done this, or the bastard daughter of a great house? You 
are not my daughter. I desire never to look upon you again. Yet, for the sake 
of my son who loved you, I will not kill you. But go—go—go! Shame not my 
sight—coward and traitress ! ” 
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‘Then came Walter Campbell forward and bowed before her as she stood 
looking at us with the eyes of a hunted tigress turned to bay. But not a word 
did she deign him. 

“Tt is indeed no fault of the maid, your daughter. Nor yet of mine. For 
your noble son Don Gaetano would I most readily have laid down my life. ‘Time 
and again I desired him to permit me to stay in his place, but he was already sore 
hurt, even to death, and could not support himself in the saddle, much less this 
wounded maid. So that is the reason why it was my part to go and his to stay.” 

The glance of the mother of the Vardarelli swept from Walter to me and back 
again. Then I could bear no more, the pain of my wound coming upon me and 
taking me as at first. So, my hand slipping from her shoulder, she let me fall 
unheeded to the floor. And even then the Signora had no pity. ‘‘ Let her alone,” 
she said, when the nearest servitor would have raised me. But without heeding 
her words Walter Campbell came and carried me in his arms to a couch. 

“Nay, my lady,” he said, “I respect your grief; but if this maid be not your 
daughter, she is at least a woman and wounded.” 

Then there came one with his arm in a sling, who stood forward with 
confidence, like one with great tidings which all must be willing to hear. ‘“ Noble 
lady,” he said, “have I your permission to speak ?” 

The Signora eyed him, perhaps remembering him as one who had been of 
the comitiva, and gave him leave to speak more by her silence than by any overt 
allowance. He began in a clear and confident tone. 

“T was with the young Don Giovanni when he was about to die. I had 
fallen in a bush with a bullet through the fore arm, but Giovanni was wounded to 
the death. Yet ere he died he caused Don Gaetano to promise that he would not 
permit the Donna Isabella to fall into the hands of the devils of Don Ciro. And 
I heard our chief promise that ere that should come to pass he would give his life 
for hers. ‘That is all I have to say.” 

There came a slow softening over the face of the lady mother, as she turned 
to the couch where Walter had laid me down. 

“Since that was the last request of Don Giovanni Vardarelli, I will pardon you. 
But a true daughter would most surely have died with her chief.—Officer of 
Ferdinand,” she continued, turning to Walter, “will you take off your soldiers ? 
I thank you for the respect that you have shown to my sons. But now I desire to 
remain a space alone with those that have eaten the bread and drunk the wine of 
the Casa Vardarelli.” 

So with a unanimous salute the soldiers strode sadly and slowly down the 
wide staircase, and the lady was left with one or two of the shepherds from the 
hills and those few house servants who had not ridden with the comitiva. 

The Signora watched the men file out with a fixed countenance, and then, 
lifting a white napkin from among the silver, spread it lovingly over the brow and 
eyes of Don Giovanni, After she had done this she walked slowly to the table-head 
and stood looking upon those who were in the room with a certain grave, hopeful 
scrutiny. 

“Men who have tasted the salt of the Vardarelli and lived under their shadow,” 
she began, speaking low and solemnly, yet so clearly that all might hear, “I bid you 
swear the vendetta. I bid you take up the blood feud against those who have 
betrayed the true and noble—against those, who have made us this day desolate, 
and me a widow and childless. Against Ciro Annicharico and all his band, against 
the Vicar Vergine and the Council of Twelve, against all that pertain to or 
acknowledge the Silver Skull, sleeping or waking, man or woman, in the street or 
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kneeling at the asylum altar, wherever you find them, swear that they shall die by 
your hands!” 

But even as she was speaking, and especially at the dread names of Don Ciro 
and the Silver Skull, I could see the men edge one behind the other. Some 
made as if they would go out by the door. At last one bolder than his fellows 
found heart of grace to utter a few hesitating words, 

“We are shepherds of the valley,” he said. “It is true that we have lived 
under the protection of the Vardarelli. But we are only poor peasant men, rude, 
unlearned, and weak. We are no fighters, and can scarce defend ourselves. We 
cannot take up the blood feud against Don Ciro and the Decisi.” 

Then the eyes of the lady fairly blazed and her face twitched with contempt. 

“Cowards and dastard at heart—get hence!” she cried, pointing to the door. 

“We would aid you with the corpse-dressing,” said one; “we would dig the 
graves and help at ‘the funeral of these your sons.” 

“Get hence, quickly, ere I set the dogs on you!” she cried, yet more 
fiercely ; “leave me with my honourable dead. Pollute not the noble clay with 
one touch of the hands of cravens. I will bury mine own dead. And as for the 
grave, it is already digged—where ye know not of.” 

And with the whips and scorns of her tongue, sharp as scorpion stings, she 
drove the men from her presence. But ere she turned away, lo! in the doorway 
of the Casa Vardarelli stood another woman, haggard and gaunt, wild-eyed and 
fearful of aspect. ‘The Signora paused and looked at her. The gaunt woman 
opened her arms. 

‘I also am a woman childless and desolate, sorrowful and without an 
husband. I am she that was wife to Vittorio Dini. I will swear the blood feud 
unto the death of deaths. I will take on me the vendetta against the Silver 
Skull !” 

And with a breaking cry the two women fell into one another’s arms. 

5S. R. CROCKETT?. 
(7o be continued. ) 


“FOR ONE MAN’S PLEASURE.” 


WO magpies sought my garden-glade, 
(It brings good luck to look at wo!) 
Tho’ not as billing ring-doves woo 

Do pies discourse of love! ‘They made 

A grievous chatter in the shade ; 

But, by-and-by, with much ado, 
They built a nest, and then I knew 

I should be lucky whilst they stay’d ! 

I ween two blither fowl than these, 
You had not seen beneath the sun! 
Wherefore, the gard’ner took a gun 

And shot one near the early peas,— 

The sad mate lingers, ill at ease ; 

(It bodes bad luck to look at one! ) 


VIOLET FANE. 





























Is CHILDHOOD THE HAPPIEST TIME OF LIFE?—GOOD WORDS FOR THE YOUNG— 

W. B. RANDS—THE GIRL THAT GARIBALDI KISSED—FICTION AND THE PHILISTINES 

—\ THOUGHTFUL DISPARAGEMENT—INCONVENIENCE OF MAKING PROSE FICTION 

AND THE NOVEL. INTERCHANGEABLE TERMS—THE “FIRST AIM OF INTERESTING” 

A MAXIM OF ROSSETTI'S—TRUTH AND LIKENESS TO APPEARANCES—POETRY 

AND VERSE—A NOVELIST’S CONFESSION—JANE AUSTEN—ON WRITING FOR THE 
STAGE—AND ON WRITING FOR ACTORS—A GALLERY OF ACTORS. 


— I was young misled by middle-aged sentimentality ; by 
/ ; ? : i» the J remember, I remember business, and 
** IVhen Twas young ?—Ah, woful When ! sin ; er ‘ ; s 

that regret for a lost innocence which sur- 


No: or at least not necessarily, not uni- vives as a last sign of grace in the most 
versally, not even generally woful, I protest. materially minded. But innocence and 


4: And I wish those happiness, though they subscribe to each 
Wick J was whose business it is other’s support—earn a precarious livelihood, 


( mowed upk : ye on 
Wee, Sl to arrange the next so to speak, by taking in each _ other's 





Census would insert washing—are by no means convertible 


& \.‘, a question “Were you terms. Distinguished moralists have a bad 
Wy happier as a child or habit of confusing them. The wise John 
) as a grown-up?” I Earle, for example, assures us that the 
distrust the vulgar and Child “is purely happy because he knows 


easy assumption that no evil, nor hath made means by sin to 
childhood is the hap- be acquainted with misery.” I fancy the 
piest stage of life. It National Society for the Prevention of 
ought to be, perhaps; Cruelty to Children could say something 
but on the question of fact I find the friends to that. “His father hath writ him as his 
I ask by no means unanimous, and it own little story, wherein he reads _ those 
seems to mé that the balance of honest days of his life that he cannot remember, 
opinion would be worth taking. We are and sighs to see what innocence he hath 
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outlived” How nice of papa! And what 
a blessing, perhaps, that he cannot re- 
member! And how fond we all are of 
innocence—in other people! “ Be innocent, 
my child, and you will be happy.” “ But, 
father dear, I am innocent: only by the 
merest accident I knocked over a vase, and 
you clouted me upon the head for it.” “It 
will teach you to be more careful next time.” 
“No doubt: but the point is that, though 
innocent, I am not happy.” ‘“ Bosh, my 
son: you must be. Is it not in your copy- 
book? Take it down, and inscribe this 
in your best handwriting—7he Child who 
Begins by knocking over a Vase may go on 
to Upset a Syllogism.” 


a” resume. When I was young I had 
the luck to possess a bound volume 
of Good Words for the Young. It has long 
been lost to me: but I still watch with 
delight its ascent in the bookseller’s price 
lists. To be sure, it has not yet attained 
the dignity of a place in “Book Prices 
Current”; but it must be well on the way. 
And Gutta-percha Willie, King George’s 
Middy, and the little boy who sat at the 
back of the North Wind were school-friends 
at least as real and as dear as the most 
of those whose prosperous careers I follow 
in the newspapers. Nor amid the host of 
Children’s Books which comes pouring on 
us every Christmas do I find any (the fault 
is mine, no doubt, or 
Time’s) which quite 
recover the careless 
rapture of Lé/liput 
Levee. Many of them 
are far cleverer: in- 
deed, are almost too 
clever : but the Lilli- 
put rhymes had a 
double essence of. 
youthfulness. To begin with, the author 
had just that fondness for childhood (call 
it foolishness, if you will: for it had enough 
understanding to be foolish and unashamed) 
which to my thinking possesses but one 
writer in these days—Mr. William Cannot 
—and he writes too little. And secondly, 
Rands had caught the spirit of artistic 
youthfulness — the breath of the  Pre- 
Raphaelite morning—which exhales from 
almost every page of Good Words for the 
Young—from letterpress and _ illustrations 
alike. 
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ye the first place he dared to be foolish : 

and by consequence wrote the most 
admirable Nursery Rhymes. I don’t know 
if it be possible in these days to get a new 
Nursery Rhyme into nursery use. I am 
sure, at any rate, that it must be easier to 
write an epic and get it admitted among 
the classics. But though it may not be in 
mortals to command success, Rands did 
better and deserved it. Here, for instance, 
is an exemplary composition :— 

Mind the cat, 
Find the cat, 
Who will be first be- 

hind the cat ? 

The cat’s on the 
mat, 

In a billycock hat, 4 

And that’s the way to 





find the cat. 


Will any one tell me in what respect this 
falls below the severest nursery standard ? 


ND, for my second point, will any one 
4 deny the _ pre-Raphaelite 
“Clean Clara”? 


spirit in 


‘* She cleaned the works of the eight-day clock, 
She cleaned the spring of a secret lock, 
She cleaned the mirror, she cleaned the cup- 
board ; 
All the books she India-rubbered ! 
* * * * * 
She cleaned the tent-stitch and the sampler ; 
She cleaned the tapestry, which was ampler : 
Joseph going down into the pit, 
And the Shunamite woman with the boy in a fit; 
You saw the reapers, #zo¢ in the distance, 
And Elisha coming to the child’s assistance, 
With the house on the wall that was built for 
the prophet, 
The chair and the bed and the bolster of it . 


Or take, for more obvious examples, “ The 
Pedlar’s Caravan,” “ Lords and Ladies ”- 


** Lords and ladies, red and white, 
By the river growing ; 
Red-and-white is my delight 
When the stream is flowing. 
I will be a lord to-day ; 
(Round the world is going.) 
Will you be a lady gay ? 


(Roses, roses, blowing.) . 


“Gold-boy and Green-girl,” “Praise and 
Love” (with a true touch of Blake in it); 
“The Making of the Music,” “ Shock- 
headed Cicely,” and a dozen others. You 
will find them collected for you in a little 
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volume of Lilliput Lyrics, published by 
Mr. John Lane, edited by Mr. R. Brimley 
Johnson, and exquisitely illustrated by Mr. 
Charles Robinson, you may re- 
member) gave a beautiful setting, two years 
ayo, to Stevenson’s Chi/d’s Garden of Verses. 
I wish he could mend one 

The “ Fair Lady, 
Rare Lady,” on 124, 

4 bears an unfortunate likeness 
fan to’Arriet in her Sunday “at: 
LY9Y but he makes amends for 
it at once on page 129 with 


who (as 


drawing. 


page 


=O. 
a fancy that I am sure would 
have gladdened the author’s 
heart ; and his Nursery Rhyme illustrations 
are delicious. 
ND when I say that Rands has written 
lyrics which deserve a place in any 
Golden Treasury, I mean it quite seriously. 
If “Seeing God,” “The Rising, Watching 
Moon,” and “ Great, Wide, Beautiful, Won- 
derful World” be not perfect examples of 
thoughtful verse for children, I want to know 
who has bettered them. And if “ Praise and 
Love” and ‘“ When not 
lyrics of quite extraordinary beauty, then, 
alas ! I do not know a lyric when I see one. 
But consider it :— 


Love arose” be 


THE FLOWERs. 
‘When Love arose in heart and deed 
To wake the world to greater joy —— 
Is not that a noble opening ? 
* What can she give me now ?’ said Greed, 
Who thought to win some costly toy. 


He rose, he ran, he stooped, he clutched, 
And soon the flowers that Love let fall 
In Greed’s hot grasp were frayed and smutched, 


And Greed said ‘ Flowers! Can this be all ?’ 


** He flung them down, and went his way, 
He cared no jot for thyme or rose ; 
But boys and girls came out to play, 

And some took these, and some took those— 
Red, blue and white, and green and gold ; 
And at their touch the dew returned, 
And all the bloom a thousand-fold, 
So red, so ripe, the roses burned.” 
UT one thing I must tell Mr. Robinson : 
that his portrait of “The Girl that 

Garibaldi kissed” does not resemble her in 

the very least. For, as it happens, I know 

her—the one girl whom he kissed and blessed 

a few minutes before he sailed from England. 

Wild horses shall not drag her name from 
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me: because this happened—well, at an 
easily discoverable date, oo 

and she may not care for 
me to proclaim her age. 
(And she certainly does 
not look it.) 


** He 


daughter, 


bowed to my own 





And Polly is her name ; 
She wore a shirt of slaughter, 
Of Garibaldi flame, 
** Of course I mean of scarlet ; 
But the girl he kissed—who knows ?— 
May be named Selina Charlotte 
And dressed in yellow clothes !” 


she 
wore a scarlet pelisse as they handed her up 
the yacht’s side, and the hero took her in his 
arms. 


But she isn’t: and she wasn’t: for 


“© Tt would be a happy plan 
For everything that’s human, 
If the pet of such a man 
Should grow to such a woman ! 
‘** If she does as much in her way 
As he has done in his, 

Turns bad things topsy-turvy, 
And sad things into bliss, 
**Oh, we shall not need a survey 
To find that little miss, 
Grown to a woman worthy 
Of Garibaldi’s kiss !” 


Well, well ! 


AM not one for tying up the Novel in 
any bands of theory : because I believe 

that whatever eminence fiction may hereafter 
reach will be due to writers of Fiction and 
not to writers of Criticism, to experiment 
rather than toa priori argument. And for 
this reason I take comfort even in a reigning 
chaos of aims. “In those days there was 
no king in Israel : every man did that which 
was right in his own eyes.” But the Israelites 
were not effete in those days: they were 
entering into their inheritance. And, as far 
as I remember, the only after-dinner orators 
who assumed Israel to be effete were Philis- 
tines, and had the roof of the dining-room 
pulled about their ears by Samson. It 
would be uncharitable to desire a similar 
fate for those eloquent creatures who in our 
days take so profound a pathological interest 
in the art they so rarely practise : and I, for 
one, bear no such grudge against the share- 
holders in our Restaurants—good men, I 
doubt not, who take little interest in literature 
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and no pleasure in the contumely heaped 
upon her—as to wish them punished for the 
offences committed on their premises. Let 
us leave it to Time. Time, in my humble 
belief, will prove that the present confusion 
of literary aims is due not so much to disease 
as to dis-ease; and that the mind which, 
discovering some lack of definite and easily 
recognisable success in the literary efforts of 
our day, sets it down to decay or enfeebled 
vitality, is misled by the vulgar affection for 
immediate results. I submit that all the 
evidence declares Fiction—the pet theme of 
lamentation—to be suffering not from en- 
feebled vitality, but from the eager confusion 
natural to an art which has but recently 
entered on her inheritance still 
uncertain of its boundaries. 


and is 


UT though I have confidence enough in 
the talents of contemporary writers and 
their successors to believe they will work out 
their salvation without much help from the 
critics and in spite of all the thunders of 
the Holborn Restaurant, I take it that every 
earnest practitioner of his art must have his 
own theories about it, and be, to some extent, 
curious about other men’s. Ruskin may be 
right in telling us that “the moment a man 
can really do his work he becomes speechless 
about it. All words become idle to him 
all theories.” But alas! few living English 
writers are in this happy position; and I 
doubt if any novelist can be, while the laws 
and limits of prose fiction keep their present 
fluidity. So fluid are they, and so elusive, 
that the sheer impossibility of catching them 
all, and containing them in the vessel of a 
complete theory of novel-writing, makes each 
one of us the more eager to examine his 
brother’s phial and test the few drops of 
certainty he professes to have captured. 


T seemed to me the other day that Mr. 
Arthur Symons had really captured two 
or three of the precious drops—along with 
a certain quantity of dust and 
grit—in a preface written for 
the English 
D’Annunzio's // Piacere. Here 
they are ; and we will consider, 
if you please, their general truth rather than 
their particular application to D’Annunzio : 





‘What D’Annunzio seeks are not those super- 
ficial differences by which we distinguish man from 
man, as we distinguish our friends at a distance 
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by their clothes, but the profound similarities by 
which all men are men. This aim, which has 
always been the aim of poetry, has in the past 
been the aim of poetry alone ; and for this very 
reason it has always been difficult to take fiction 
quite seriously as an imaginative art. I cannot 
remember a book of 
fiction, except Don 
(Juixote, which I 
could in any sense 
put on a level, as 
imaginative writing, 
with a great poem. 
The novel, in the 
past, has appealed 
altogether 


lower audience ; its 





to an 
fatal first aim of interesting 
people having always been against it. Poetry, 
as Rossetti has wisely said, must indeed be as 
‘amusing’ as prose ; but it is not amusing first 
and poetry afterwards. But fiction, dealing with 
circumstance, which is the accident of time, and 
character, which is the accident of temperament ; 
with society, which is the convention of external 
intercourse ; with life seen from its own level, and 
judged by temporary laws,—has been a sort of 
composite art, working at once for two masters. 
It has never freed itself from the bondage of mere 
‘truth’ (likeness, that is, to appearances) ; it is 
only now, faintly and hesitatingly, beginning to 
consider beauty as its highest aim. No art can 
be supreme art if it does not consider beauty as 
its highest aim. It may be asked, it may even be 
doubted, whether such an aim will ever be practi- 
cally possible for the novel. But to answer in the 
negative is to take away the novel’s one chance of 
becoming a great imaginative art.” 


A part of this seems to me eminently true ; 
and a part considerably less true, if not wholly 
questionable. ‘To begin with, | have always 
regretted the use of “The Novel” asa generic 
name for prose fiction, because it is inaccu- 
rate in itself, and apt in practice to induce 
confusion of thought. In criticism, unless 
we start by getting our terms definite, we are 
bound, sooner or later, to waste our time in 
Now, when we think of 
we think of such 
“Tom Jones,” “The Antiquary,” “ Pride 
and Prejudice,” “ The Newcomes,” “ Bleak 
House,” “ Middlemarch”: we do not think, 
for example, of such a work as Malory’s 
“Morte d’Arthur” In a little volume of 
“Essays on the Novel,” which fell to my 
hand the other day, I find that the author, 
Mr. Adolphus Alfred Jacks, having a theory 
of the Novel to expound, takes some pains 
at the outset to get rid of the “ Morte 
d’Arthur.” He tellsus very wisely that “to 


futile logomachies. 


“The Novel” works as 
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the ‘Morte d’Arthur’ the term novel is 
totally inapplicable ; the ‘ Morte d’Arthur’ 
is no more a novel than the ‘Odyssey’ 
is a novel.” I cordially agree. But while 
the “ Morte d’Arthur” is not a_ novel it 
zs prose fiction: as genuinely fiction in 
prose as the “Odyssey” is fiction in verse. 
And by excluding it from the category of 
things he proposes to consider, Mr. Jacks 
undoubtedly cleared his ground for a theory 
of “The Novel,” but quite as certainly he 
narrowed his scope and rendered his theory 
inapplicable to the whole of prose fiction. 





I CANNOT help thinking that Mr. Symons 

unconsciously allowed ‘“‘The Novel” 
to occupy his mind and shut out the rest of 
Prose Fiction from his view, when he wrote 
the above passage, which as an arraign- 
ment of “The Novel” I find cogent enough, 
but as an arraignment of Prose Fiction far 
from convincing. I feel sure he was thinking 
of “Tom Jones” rather than of the “ Morte 
d@Arthur”; of “ Middlemarch” rather than 
of “ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress’’; of 
“The Newcomes” 
rather than of 
“Les Misérables” ; 
or (to select two 
modern instances) 
‘of “The 
Silas Lapham ” 
rather than of 
Bjornsen’s “ Arne.” 


Rise of 





Mr.Symonscannot 
remember a book of fiction, except ‘“ Don 
Quixote,” which he could in any sense put 
on a level with a great poem. Well, the 
great poems of the world are not many ; 
and it must be remembered that in art verse 
took a tremendous start of prose. The more 
intelligent course for one who wished to 
estimate the capacity of prose for imagina- 
tive art would have been (or so it seems to 
me) not to weigh how many times prose has 
succeeded in comparison with verse ; but 

a single success, at any rate, being admitted 
—to consider the secret of that success, and 
if there be anything to prevent it being 
repeated and expanded. 

This, indeed, Mr. Symons begins to do ; 
but unfortunately he takes only the negative 
side. The “fatal first aim of interesting 
people,” he decides, been 


has_ always 


against “the novel” (under which term we 
are to infer that he includes all Prose Fiction). 
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And he goes on to quote Rossetti’s maxim, 
that poetry must be as “amusing” as prose ; 
but goes on to eviscerate that maxim com- 
pletely by adding, “but it is not amusing 
first and poetry afterwards.” No; and it is 
not poetry first and amusing afterwards. It 
is both together and simultaneously. To 
speak in such a way as to interest his audience, 
to gain and hold their ears, is with this poet 
an inseparable part of the motive of com- 
position—in the word, in the line, in the 
canto, in the complete poem. It is a part 
of the reason why he chooses a melodious 
word in preference to an immelodious one, 
a bright image in preference to a dull one ; 
it helps to direct all judgment of proportion, 
all arrangement. It is, in short, a part of 
his sense of beauty; and so long as men 
commit ideas to words, any attempt to 
separate what is poetical from what is 
interesting must be unphilosophical in 
motive and futile in practice. 

No; the secret of the inferiority of ‘ The 
Novel” (for I admit “The Novel,” not 
Prose Fiction, to be inferior) lies not in 
its “amusement,” but in the matters by 
which it seeks to amuse; “dealing with 
circumstance, which is the accident of time, 
and character, which is the accident of 
temperament; with society, which is the 
convention of external intercourse, with life 
seen from its own level and judged by its 
temporary laws.” In that description lies 
the true indictment. “It has never freed 
itself from the likeness of mere ‘truth’ 
(likeness, that ts, to appearances).” It has 
always concerned itself with phenomena 
rather than with verities ; with the passing 
show and the laws of the show, rather than 
with the universal order behind it ; with the 
superficial differences of men rather than 
with “the profound similarities by which all 
men are men.” 


*O let us make for ourselves one or two 
\ distinctions : 


1) Prose Fiction and “ The Novel” are 


not interchangeable terms, and are not 
coextensive in meaning. The “Morte 
dArthur” is not a novel, nor is “The 


Pilgrim’s Progress” a novel. 

(2) Truth in fiction is not “resemblance to 
appearances.” A story about giants may be 
much more truthful than a story about a 
Pentonville omnibus. 

(3) The word “ poetical” in practice has 
two quite distinct meanings : and these have 
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done more to darken argument than any 
ambiguity of language known to me. In 
the proper sense, all genuine fiction is 
“ poetical,” whether written in prose or verse. 
“The popular division into prose and verse,” 
says Shelley, “is inadmissible in accurate 
philosophy.” “I use the word poetry,” says 
Wordsworth, “(though against my own judg- 
ment) as opposed to the word Prose, and 
synonymous with metrical composition. But 
much confusion has been introduced into 
criticism by this contra-distinction of Poetry 
and Prose, instead of the more philosophical 
one of Poetry and Matter of Fact, or 
Science.” 


HE vulgar confusion of Poetry with 
Verse has this amount of excuse, 
that in poetical or imaginative writing the 
thought is apt to become impassioned. Im- 
passioned thought demands impassioned 
diction: and for this men have in general 
found the unusual rhythms and melodies, 
the intenser order, the emotional impetus, 
of verse more suitable than the usual, 
deliberate structure of prose. The emotions 
rise to verse, as the voice and the emotions 
behind it rise to incantation. And _ the 
effectiveness of verse for this purpose is so 
extremely obvious that some critics insist on 
it as necessary to poetical excellence. “A 
prose narrative,” says Mr. Jacks, “‘ however 
often it may attain to poetical excellence, 
can never have poetical excellence in the 
same degree as a poetical narrative.” This 
looks convincing—even superfluously so— 
until one detects that Mr. Jacks is juggling 
with two meanings of one word, and that 
his sentence should properly be written, “ A 
prose narrative, however often it may attain 
to poetical excellence, can never have 
poetical excellence in the same degree as 
a verse narrative.” And to this amended 
proposition, I reply that I will believe Mr. 
Jacks when he gives us an improvement 
in verse upon Bunyan’s narrative, or de- 
monstrates that Tennyson’s Idylls have a 
higher “poetical excellence” than Malory 
attained to. 





- ee why,” you will ask, “all this in- 

sistence upon Malory?” Simply 
because Malory did in the fifteenth century, 
and in the English language, what now, at 
the close of the nineteenth, Mr. Symons 
hesitates to believe possible and Mr. Jacks 
would fain prove to be impossible : he wrote 
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imaginative prose which set beauty before 
itself as its highest aim. But the feat had 
been performed, of course, before Malory 
performed it—witness, for the 
splendid thirteenth-century “ High History 
of the Holy Graal,” lately rendered into 
English for us by Dr. Sebastian Evans—a 
book which has come to us humbly enough, 
as one of a cheap series; but which may 
yet be discovered to be one of the really 
important books of our generation. So 
much for fiction of a moderate degree of 
antiquity ; but I hardly see how any critic, 
who happens to remember a book of our 
day “Marius the 
Epicurean,” can 
doubt whether 
beauty will ever 


“ 


example, 


own such as Pater’s 


Ce tar 

oa) 
practically ms 
possible ” aim for \ 





bea 
prose fiction. For //’// \ 
“The Novel” I | \\\ \ 
offer no defence. 


T.Q.c 
the A 


To confess 
truth—and the spoilt rejected beginnings of a 
dozen novels, and the disheartenment of many 
months will at least attest my sincerity in 
this—I grow worse content with novel-writing 
and even with novel-reading. I am passing 
weary of the “story of incident,” with its 
unconscionable deal of incident and _ two- 
pennyworth of spiritual meaning, and almost 
as weary of the novel of character with its 
elaborate care for passing modes, temporary 
laws, transient conventions. The kind of 
novel which is wholly and wisely content 
with that state of life to which it has pleased 
God to call it has, to my thinking, been 
written once for all and written perfectly by 
Jane Austen. I see no one who improves on 
her, no one who rivals her, no one who fairly 
challenges her—for those who challenge her 
rely for success on shifting the ground and 
including sentimentality, passion, religion, 
philosophy or some other disturbing element 
in the game. Theirs is “ composite art,” as 
Mr. Symons justly says, “working at once 
for two masters ”; and not all the genius of 
Dickens can hide for any length of time the 


cracks in a work of art which has two aims. 
NV ANY of our younger novelists, you 
4 have observed, are taking to the 
drama: the cynic will say, no doubt, “be- 
cause it pays better.” Not entirely, I think 


though even were it true, I don’t know 
from what calling or profession are drawn 
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the men who have a right to throw stones 
at them on that account. The form of the 
drama—concerning which 
Mr. Jacks would assure 
us that its excellence con- 
sists not only in its being 
“the best medium for 
noble imaginative work,” 
but also in its being “ 
extremely _ ill- 
the treatment 
affairs,” 


a 
medium 
suited for 
of ignoble has 
undoubtedly begun to 

attract men 
well content with the novel. And I fancy 
that disheartenment with the novel has 
almost as much to do with their conversion 
as the fascination of the theatre. 

On the other side, as deterrents, we must 
place (1) the expense and practical difficulty 
of presenting a drama. It matters little 
that the expense does not usually fall on 
the author. Some one pays: and whilst the 
risk of presenting a play remains so much 


who started 


higher than that of publishing a novel, the 
practical difficulty will exist and will be felt 
by the author. And (2) I believe that most 
men who have found their early training 
in the novel must feel the irksomeness of 
having an actor interposed between them 
and their audience. The actor claims his 
share in the work—and rightly, of course : 
he talks of “creating” a part, and rightly, 
I dare say. But this kind of collaboration 
must (one be something of a 
nuisance to a man who has learnt (it matters 
not with what degree of success) to depend 
upon himself in producing the impression 
he aims at. I have just been perusing a 
very sumptuous volume on “Actors of the 
Century ”—everything about the stage ap- 
pears to be sumptuous nowadays—written 
by Mr. Frederic Whyte and _ illustrated 
with a whole portrait-gallery of actors in 
Mr. Whyte 
discourses about the originals in the most 
light-hearted, the most reassuring manner. 
But to a poor writer the show is a frighten- 
ingone. It adds a new terror to immortality. 
For, artfully as Mr. Whyte may conceal 
it in his text, out of the portraits—the host 
of portraits 


supposes ) 


various stages of make-believe. 


the truth stares at you that to 


MALL 


MAGAZINE. 


the vanity of these gifted beings all literature 
is but a slave—a slave so abject that the 
difference between Shakespeare and Sheridan 
is for all } 
purposes ei) 


oh 


Knowles 
practical 
less significant than 
the difference be- 
tween two wigs; a 
slave to a vanity so 
colossal that a por- 
trait of Miss Ellen 
Terryas Lady Mac- &, > 
beth may be suc- a, 
ceeded by a portrait ims 
of Mr. William 
Gillette with his hands in his pockets, or the 
late Mr. Fred Leslie as a school-girl, and 
no sense of human incongruity affect the 
cold superhuman display. To ask these 
shouting, self-asserting personalities to merge 
themselves in a mere author’s meaning, and 
minister to his purpose—yes, a new Shake- 
if only he invented a 
with wigs upon the 


\ 


\ 
» i\ 
<) 


Sd 


speare might do it 
new Forest of Arden 


green ! 


ND now the time has come for me to 
bid farewell to you who have followed 
so patiently these rambling discourses of 
mine in the PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 
Reader, it is (perhaps fortunately) not for 
me to guess your emotions at this solemn 
moment; but it may console you to be 
assured that for me the business of writing 
for you has been a happy one, and that I 
happily resign it to one of whom I can only 
say that, had I been asked 
successor, I 
hesitated to 


to nominate a 
should have 
choose him solely from fear 

of seeking too high a com- 

pliment. If, as I hope, these 

pages have been pretty 

steadily hostile to cant and 
pretentiousness ; if they have 

tried to preach sanity and 

moderation in judgment, 

and in action the more liberal virtues, why, 
then they owe a part of this to his writings ; 
and, as I need to learn more of these things, 
I cheerfully step down and, sitting with you, 
enrol myself among his pupils.* 


A. T. QUILLER COUCH. 


[* The Editor has pleasure in announcing that in an early number of the PALL MALI. MAGAZINE 
Mr. W. E. HENLEY w7// begin a monthly causerie under the title of “EX LIBRIS.’ 








